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Bright New Students 
Throng Oberlin 


NS 


semester, they totaled 2,913 on campus and 47 off campus. 


The second-largest number of fresh- 
man and transfer students in the history 
of the College flocked to Oberlin this 
fall—753 to the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and 145 to the Conservatory of 
Music—and the quality of the new 
brood is something to crow about. 
While the number of applicants to the 
conservatory—818—did not quite 
reach last year’s 12-year high of 839, ad- 
missions improved in the audition rat- 
ings of entering students and the win- 
loss record with competitive schools. 
Fifty-six entering students received su- 


Thomas C. Hayden, director of admis- 


sions for the college, and Michael Man- 
deren, director of admissions for the 
conservatory, contributed to this re- 
port, another version of which first ap- 
peared in the Observer, Oberlin’s fac- 
ulty and staff newspaper. 


perior-level audition ratings; last year 
the number of new conservatory stu- 
dents judged at this level was 44. For 
the first time since the College began 
keeping data, in 1983, the conservatory 
has enrolled more than half of the stu- 
dents also admitted to Oberlin’s major 
professional-music-school competitor, 
the Eastman School of Music, to which 
25 to 35 percent of Oberlin’s conserva- 
tory applicants traditionally also apply. 
And the Oberlin conservatory has dou- 
bled its admissions overlap with the 
Juilliard School of Music, another major 
competitor. 

Conservatory enrollment targets 
were met in nearly every instrument 
area, program, and major. Thirty stu- 
dents are enrolled in the double-degree 
program. Of the new students, 10 are 
black; two are Latino; and five are non- 
U.S. citizens. The entering group’s me- 
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After new and returning students had made the trip to Hales Gymnasium and were finally enrolled for the 


dian scores were, for the admission au- 
ral-skills test score, 80; for the theory 
placement test, 85; for the verbal SAT, 
970; and for the mathematical SAT, 
990—all higher than last year. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences 
SAT scores have risen by 23 points this 
year, with averages of 613 verbal and 
632 mathematical. National Merit final- 
ists in this year’s class number 63, com- 
pared with 35 last year. Rank in class 
held at the same high level as last year, 
with 67 percent of the class members 
graduating in the top tenth of their high 
school classes. There are 36 valedictori- 
ans in this year’s class, compared with 
38 in last year’s. 

Two years ago the college admissions 
office introduced a leadership criterion 
into its decision making process. Last 
year 220 students were designated as 
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LETTERS 


Fresh Look for OAM 
Comes with the New Year 


Something new is coming with the 
next issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. Our Winter 1990 issue, which 
you should receive late February, will 
be the first in our bright new format. 


Intended to make reading the alumni 
magazine an even more pleasant ex- 
perience, the redesign will also make 
the magazine more fun to look at. 
Watch for it—and let us know how you 
like it! 

The editors 


Commencement Comments 
Explain All 
President Starr’s commencement com- 
ments [printed in the summer issue] were a 
revelation to me. Finally | understand why | 
have been accused of being a “perfection- 
ist” and why I have had no patience with 
people who are content to do sloppy jobs. 
There is indeed a lot of frustration out in 
the real world, and I’m sure a more easy- 
going approach would have helped. But 
wouldn't it be a great world if everyone did 
the very best job possible at all times. 

It was great news to hear of the jazz ma- 
jor at the conservatory—what fun for the 


It’s Not 
Too Late 
to Order 
an Alumni 
Directory 


If you ordered your new 
alumni directory during the 
telephone-verification period, you 
should have received it mid- 
October (rather than late Septem- 
ber, as announced earlier). If you 
have a problem with your order, 
please call Harris Publishing’s 
customer service department at 
(914) 287-2264. 


And if you wish to place a 
new order, you can still do so by 
calling the same number. 


students who specialize in this field and 

study the music we loved when we were on 
campus. 

Lorraine Hanley °42 

Rockford, Illinois 


Jews and Judaism 
at Oberlin 


I was delighted and amused by the quota- 
tion—from Frederick B. Artz in the article 
on Jews and Judaism at Oberlin in the sum- 
mer issue of the alumni magazine—that 
there was only one Jew in the student body 
in the years 1912-16, “a very likable and 
genial young women.” 

That woman was surely my mother, Ro- 
salie Lichtenfels, who graduated in 1916. 
She often returned to see her friends on 
campus. I went with her on several occa- 
sions and met Professor Artz, introduced to 
me as “Freddy!” They were good pals and 
exchanged gossip since mother was in 
touch by round robin with a dozen of her 
campus friends. I grew up with the round 
robin and all its family stories a real high- 
light each year. 

Mother passed away last year at age 93, 
still active and with many young friends. 

Madeline Kann Price 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In response to the articles on Jews and Ju- 
daism at Oberlin in the summer issue, | 
thought I'd relate my relevant experiences 
as assistant dean of men in 1951. My secre- 
tary, Joleen Unsoeld, now a representative 
to Congress from the state of Washington, 
came to me because the dean was having 
her make a list of all the Jewish men on 
campus. I asked him why we had such a 
list, and he responded, “Well, I just think 
we should keep track of that, don’t you?” | 
said, “Why?” and he didn’t have an answer. 
On another occasion, a college faculty 
meeting, the president said something 
about Oberlin’s being a Christian college. 
The philosophy professor sitting next to 
me asked why not a Buddhist college or a 
Jewish college. On our walk home he said, 
“I'm afraid that Oberlin is in its dying con- 
servative stage.” I said, “If you feel like 
that, Paul, why are you here?” He replied, 
“| think there is more hope here than any- 
where else.” 
Gordon P. Liddle ’47 
Lexington, Kentucky 


I liked Andrea Meyer’s “What It Was Like: 
Early Jewish Students at Oberlin” in the 
summer issue. Her research was coura- 
geous, and her concise report seems de- 
pressingly honest. Until I read her report, | 


assumed that any Oberlin discussion about 
this topic would be wimpy and sanctimoni- 
ous. 

Oberlin was not the playground of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the early 1960s, when I was a 
student, but the College climate included 
anti-Jewish aspects as by-products of the 
school’s generally repressive conditions 
and institutionalized smugness. I think the 
College also was racist, sexist, and so on. 
Oberlin College—i.e., its mostly old, white, 
male, gentile administrators—disdained 
the individual or cultural values of all stu- 
dents in the early 1960s. The policies of in 
loco parentis were blatant expressions of 
this posture. Oberlin tolerated Jews, Afri- 
cans, women, and other oddities as long as 
they behaved themselves, didn’t make a 
fuss, and obeyed the curfews. 

Ned Glick '64 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


A note of commendation for your article 
“Jews and Judaism at Oberlin, 1835-1989.” 
I was especially interested in the 1922 Hi- 
O-Hi picture of the Menorah Society. In- 
cluded in the group is our unique and be- 
loved Dr. Kemper Fullerton—professor of 
Old Testament at the Graduate School of 
Theology—known to us as “Rabbi” Fuller- 
ton. 

He was a liberal, outspoken defender of 
human rights, often an embarrassment to 
the conservatives of Oberlin, one to con- 
sistently relate the Old Testament to mod- 
ern times. 

In my first year he assigned our class a 
paper to explore “who was the real Solo- 
mon?” I chose to shape my research in the 
form of a scroll—I yellowed the paper with 
orange juice and typed my comments on 
half-page sheets glued together. For scroll 
ends I used rounds from a broken chair in 
the library basement. When he returned 
the papers, Fullerton gave comments on all 
but mine—the very last one—then un- 
rolled it and said, “This is one utterly differ- 
ent. At first I thought it to be an amusing 
diversion, but I must say it has substance.” 
On my paper he wrote, “This study should 
be in our Oberlin archives!” 

Through the years I kept this essay in my 
files, but about four years ago, as I was cull- 
ing through documents, I thought it should 
go to Oberlin or Vanderbilt. So after 57 
years it was sent back to Oberlin, where it 
is now in the archives. 

Vince Bucher ‘32 
Getzville, New York 


I seem to recognize Professor Fullerton in 
the photograph of the College's Menorah 
Society printed in the summer issue. He 
was my teacher of Hebrew for two years, 
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and | was his only pupil during that time in 

that course—1923-1925. He was a great 
teacher and a very fine man. 

Kurt Leidecker 24, ’'25 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Schaefer’s Honor Overdue 


The recent commencement issue was a 
special treat to me because it contained so 
many pictures of and so much information 
on old friends, notably Andrew Bongiorno, 
one of the finest teachers I’ve ever encoun- 
tered, and Paul Arnold, whose friendship 
my wife (Elizabeth Schoonmaker '65) has 
always treasured. 

I am delighted that the College has fi- 
nally seen fit to honor Jack Schaefer—it’s 
long overdue. | had the pleasure of visiting 
him many years ago, shortly after my grad- 
uation from Oberlin, and of savoring first- 
hand his mythmaking gift. I’ve always cher- 
ished one particular event from those 
encounters. We had been talking about 
how he came to settle in Santa Fe after 
years as a newspaperman in Connecticut. | 
had said that my hope was to settle in the 
Connecticut countryside, which, being an 
Ohio boy, I had only recently discovered 
and was very taken with. He had re- 
sponded that Connecticut was pretty coun- 
try but that it was “picture-postcard coun- 
try.” Said he had come to need a place 
where a man could stretch out his arms 
without hitting anybody. Then he took me 
for a ride. We went up a hillside outside of 
town, stopped after a while, and got out. 
He pointed to the mountains in the dis- 
tance across from us, then to the north, 
where he indicated Santa Fe, and to the 
south, where we could make out some- 
thing: Albuquerque. “The area you're look- 
ing at,” he said, “is bigger than Connecti- 
cut.” 

Louis E. Auld ’57 
Guilford, Connecticut 


Small World, 
Big Oberlin Family 
How delighted we were to see on the inside 
cover of the summer issue the smiling 
countenances of Daniel Foster (grandson 
of John ’38 and Catherine Wolff Kendall ’42 
and son of William ’66 and Nancy Kendall 
Foster 65) and Sangeeta Swami, John’s vio- 
lin student before she went to Oberlin, and 
daughter of Padmanabha and Vijaya 
Swamy of Edwardsville. 
Catherine Kendall 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


Students, not Professors, 
Win These Competitions 


Who could deny that “the active role that 
Oberlin faculty members play in students’ 
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lives” contributed to the great increase in 
the number of Oberlin students receiving 
major fellowships this year (“1989-90 Fel- 
lowships: Oberlin Reels Them In,” Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, summer 1989)? It is true 
that coaching by faculty members of the 
Fellowships Committee has greatly intensi- 
fied in recent years, for which these profes- 
sors deserve the thanks of all. 

But surely the essential factor in the 
great success of our recent graduates in 
winning national fellowship competitions 
is the students themselves! It is due above 
all to the high qualifications and excep- 
tional achievements of Oberlin students 
that this upswing has occurred. Coaching is 
important. But please, credit where credit 
is due. After all, you can’t push a string. 

S. Frederick Starr, President 
Oberlin College 


The Changing of Oberlin 


Oberlin mail used to be interesting. Now it 
consists mainly of crass demands for finan- 
cial support, or else it’s this trashy maga- 
zine. Oberlin has been in a real hurry to 
change in this decade; and while it has 
“better students” and more financial sup- 
port from alumni, it seems superficial, 
heartless, and issues oriented. I feel alien- 
ated from my alma mater. When all it asks 
of me is dollars, I balk. 

I guess I went to Oberlin during a time 
that everyone would like to forget. But 
jeez, what am I? Just a product? 

Sara Amtower Blanshard ’82 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


President Starr responds: 


Dear Oberlin Product: 

There! I just confirmed your darkest suspi- 
cions. But seriously, in your note you were 
unduly harsh toward a lot of serious and 
committed people at Oberlin today. I can’t 
prove this to you in a short note but stand 
ready to show you around and introduce 
you to some of the people around Tappan 
Square nowadays so you can form your 
own opinion. If the problem is that you are 
only asked for dollars, don’t balk. You are 
now being asked to pay a visit. 


Ms. Blanshard responded to Mr. Starr’s let- 
ter, which he had also mailed to her home. 
The correspondents have given their per- 
mission to publish Ms. Blanshard’s reply: 


Dear Fred, 

Dear Mr. Oberlin, 

Dear President of my Alma Mater, 

You're certainly an active guy, answering 
letters and so on. I guess it’s part of the Ac- 
tive ’80s. Thanks for the invitation. 

I have been back to Oberlin twice since I 
graduated, and | even lived there for an ex- 
tra year after graduating (shows you how 

(Continued on page 45) 


Underwater 
Exploring 


Join Oberlin students 
on their Winter Term 
and learn to dive 

on the Fifth Annual 
Underwater 
Exploration Project. 


Spend an intensive week 
January 3-9 in classroom and 
pool sessions at Oberlin 
learning how to dive and 
studying marine biology and 
coral-reef ecology. Then fly 
down to Little Cayman Island 
(population 25) January 10-17 
to complete your training and 
spend a week diving one of the 
world’s underwater wonders. 
Advanced and specialty 
courses will be offered on the 
island. 

The cost of the Oberlin 
training is $200—make your 
own arrangements for food 
and lodging. The cost of the 
island package is $1450, 
including air fare, double room 
with private bath, three meals 
a day, and unlimited diving. 
The option of an additional 
four-day stay is available. 
Prices are subject to change. 

Requirements for participa- 
tion are a sense of adventure, 
comfort in the water, sound 
health, and good humor. 


For further information call 
Assistant Professor Guy H. 
Haskell, project director, at 
(216) 775-8639. 


The Vietnam Years: Oberlin’s Finest Hour? 


by Thomas L. Boardman 39 


On Sunday, May 10, 1970, Robert Foun- 
tain, then dean of the Oberlin conserva- 
tory, conducted a moving performance 
of Mozart’s Requiem Mass in D Minor in 
the Washington National Cathedral. 

The performers were Oberlin stu- 
dents and faculty members, and the 
music that reverberated through the 
solemn grandeur of the cathedral was 
their way of protesting the escalation of 
the Vietnam War into Cambodia and 
the slaying of four Kent State University 
students by Ohio National Guardsmen. 

On October 26, 1967, at 9:10 a.m., an 
angry crowd of students surrounded 
the automobile of Lieutenant Com- 
mander D.B. Smith, who was en route to 
the Oberlin placement office to inter- 
view students interested in naval ser- 
vice. He was trapped in his car until 1 
p.m., when the students were dispersed 
by police using tear gas and water 
hoses. 

These two incidents, when measured 
by conventional standards, were the 
best and the worst of ways in which stu- 
dents expressed their opposition to the 
Vietnam War in the late ’60s and early 
"70s. 

Both events received worldwide at- 
tention. 

The concert was praised as an elo- 
quent expression of concern. It also had 
been a logistic triumph. The decision to 
undertake the performance was made 
on Wednesday, May 6—two days after 
the Kent State shootings. In the ensuing 
four days, soloists were selected, music 
arranged, rehearsals held, and 300 par- 
ticipants and their instruments trans- 
ported to Washington. 

The detaining of the naval officer also 
received much attention, if not acclaim. 
Ellsworth Carlson, then a professor of 
history on sabbatical leave, read of the 
incident on the front page of the Hong 
Kong Post. A dramatic photograph ap- 
peared on the front pages of newspa- 
pers all over the world. 

Between these extremes, events of 


Thomas L. Boardman, retired editor of 
the Cleveland Press, was an Oberlin 
trustee during the Vietnam years. 


& fs 
Student activists took opposite sides of Professor Street in spring 1967. Those in front of 


Peters Hall protested the war; those in front of the memorial arch supported U.S. war 
efforts in Vietnam. 


those years took many forms: physical 
confrontation, silent marches, prayer 
vigils, fasts, sit-ins, think-ins, and mail- 
ins—and also whimsical humor, schol- 
arly discussion, and intellectual analy- 
sis. 


There were excesses in both word 
and deed. Some former students recall 
with distaste the extent and the open- 
ness of drug use. But unlike many other 
campuses, Oberlin saw no serious phys- 


ical injuries and no significant damage 
to college property. 

Some people, in fact, believe that the 
Oberlin student reaction was, for the 
most part, so reasoned and so nondes- 
tructive, and the impact of the move- 
ment of which Oberlin events were a 
part so far-reaching, that these times 
were Oberlin’s Finest Hour. 

Oberlin’s Finest Hour? Here is a 
closer look at the events of those times, 
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and some measurement of their impact 
on American society, their lasting effect 
on the student generation of that per- 
iod, and their effectiveness in compari- 
son with other movements in which 
Oberlin students have joined over the 
years. 

Other Events of the Times 

Other concerns attracted student atten- 
tion in those years—southern injustice 


sit-in, in which the marines and others 
were physically blocked. This was de- 
fined as coercive action and forbidden 
by the memo. 

After lengthy hearings, the 48 stu- 
dents were found guilty by a judicial re- 
view board (consisting of both faculty 
members and students) and given the 
choice of one-week suspensions or two- 
week suspensions not invoked if they 


Punishments given student protesters were denounced by 
President Carr as “so minimal as to be inappropriate.” 


and Appalachian poverty off campus, 
student rules of conduct on campus. But 
the Vietnam War was the major con- 
cern, stirring emotions and touching off 
incidents that made headlines world- 
wide. 

Targets—such as the draft, the mili- 
tary, and individuals perceived to be in 
support of the war effort—were the 
trappings of that war. 

The College itself was also a target of 
student protest because the institution 
was unwilling to make a formal state- 
ment opposing the war and because 
military, CIA, and Peace Corps recruit- 
ers and draft examiners were allowed to 
use College facilities. 

The College had tried since early 
1967 to develop guidelines for student 
conduct and procedures for dealing 
with demonstrations. The rules were fi- 
nally set forth ina memo dated January 
29, 1969, from George Langeler, dean 
of students, to Professor E.P. Vance, 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
and Political Concerns (a joint faculty- 
student committee set up to propose 
ways in which campus issues could be 
explored and expressed). 

The memo, which had General Fac- 
ulty approval, barred “disruptive” dem- 
onstrations and established procedures 
for dealing with violators. 

The procedures got their first test 
barely three weeks later, when, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1969, students gathered in Pe- 
ters Hall where two marine recruiters 
were scheduled to interview students in 
the placement office. 

Most of the students engaged in a 
“loose” sit-in, in which no one was 
blocked from entering or leaving—ac- 
ceptable under the memo as an expres- 
sion of freedom of speech and assem- 
bly. But 48 students engaged in a “tight” 
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En route to the placement office, Navy re- 
cruiters passed through the sit-in of May 18, 
1967, without incident. 


agreed not to participate in future dem- 
onstrations. 

These penalties were denounced by 
President Carr as “so minimal as to be 
inappropriate.” Nevertheless, the pat- 
tern of suspending penalties in ex- 
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guilty of disorderly conduct in munici- 
pal court. But Judge D.R. Goldthorp’s 
sentences of $50 fines and 10 days in jail 
were suspended for students agreeing 
to perform 20 hours of community ser- 
vice. 

Students generally accepted the offer 
of amnesty in exchange for promises of 
future good conduct. But one who 
didn’t, Jeremy Pikser, touched off a 
campus tempest in 1969. Pikser was 
suspended for disrupting classes (“guer- 
rilla theater’) to protest the presence of 
a Peace Corps recruiter on campus. Be- 
cause his suspension had bypassed the 
judicial board, the student senate 
charged denial of due process, de- 
manded Pikser’s reinstatement and 
Carr’s resignation, and called a two-day 
student strike. The strike was ignored 
by most students, and the College stood 
firm. A year later Carr did resign. Pikser 
also left Oberlin although he returned 
the following semester earning his 
Oberlin undergraduate degree in 1971 
and ultimately receiving an M.A. de- 
gree from Rutgers and making a career 
as a writer.- 

Trustee Involvement 

College trustees and their meetings 
were rarely the focus of student protest. 
Campus unrest was not a routine item 
on the agenda of board meetings. But 
there was a great deal of informal con- 
versation among trustees and adminis- 
trators concerning campus events. 

Trustee committees concerned with 
student life were kept informed on such 
matters as relaxation in the rules of stu- 
dent conduct; their approval was re- 
quested and received. 

The changes were profound. Beer 
went on sale in the Rathskeller. Dress 
codes virtually disappeared. Male and 
female students were allowed to meet 
behind closed doors. Oberlin’s historic 
policy of enforcing stern rules of behav- 


College trustees and their meetings were rarely the focus 


of student protest. 


change for promises of future good be- 
havior became the pattern in most 
cases soon to follow. 

Relatively light punishments had, in 
fact, been the pattern before the memo, 
including sentences imposed in the de- 
taining of the naval officer in October 
1967. Twenty-six students were found 


ior changed to an atmosphere of any- 
thing goes. 

Some believed these changes were 
mainly an effort to appease the angry 
students, like tossing a bone to a bark- 
ing dog. But they simply reflected 
changes sweeping throughout Ameri- 
can society, and relaxing the rules at- 
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Oberlin students surrounding the navy recruiter’s car on October 26, 1967, were sprayed 


in * a 


by fire hoses. Police later tossed tear gas at the demonstrators. 


tracted much less opposition from par- 
ents and alumni than had been ex- 
pected and feared. 

Trustees were also asked to approve 
involvement of students in many of the 
decision-making processes of the Col- 
lege. Students became members of a 
score of administrative and academic 
committees, and places were created 
on the Board of Trustees for recent 
graduates. 

While these moves generally worked 
well, there were some problems. Stu- 
dent members of the College of Arts 
and Sciences admissions committee, for 
instance, made public confidential in- 
formation to support a charge of dis- 
criminatory selection procedures. Nev- 
ertheless, student involvement 
continues to this day, and is believed by 
most to have added a useful dimension 
to the formulation of academic and ad- 
ministrative policies. 

One student-trustee event that many 
board members of the time recall with 
amusement occurred when trustees 
were handed a mimeographed handbill 
that noted what rascals several trustees 
were—Walter Heller, for example, 
charged with advising President John- 
son on how to finance the Vietnam War 
while serving as chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisors. While trustees 
were not major players in the events of 
the Vietnam years, one important deci- 
sion they made was very much affected 
by these events—the naming of Robert 
Fuller as Oberlin president in 1970. 

Any assessment of Fuller’s short ten- 
ure is beyond the range of this article, 
except to note that his selection was 
largely the result of campus unrest. The 
Trustee Search Committee reviewed 


scores of brochures of possible candi- 
dates, but it was clear the committee 
hoped to find a young person who 
could relate positively to the students, 
and to whom the students could relate 
positively as well. 

Bob Fuller, age 33 (he looked even 
younger), seemed to meet these qualifi- 
cations handsomely. He had entered 
Oberlin at age 15 in the Class of 1956, 
and gone on to Princeton (earning his 
Ph.D.in 1961). His academic credentials 
were impeccable—a physicist with 
teaching experience at Columbia, and 
administrative experience as dean of 
the faculty at Trinity in Hartford. 

Thus he was the overwhelming 
choice of the Trustee Search Committee 
and of the advisory committees of stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni. 

Oberlin, Supporter of Causes 
Protests and demonstrations were not 


Among his points: 

e While the historic decision of the 
founders to admit women had an im- 
mense impact on the future of higher 
education in America, the initial ob- 
jective was not to educate women for 
new career opportunities (a la ERA), 
but rather better to prepare them for 
the traditional roles of women—as 
mothers, teachers, missionaries. 

e The decision to admit blacks was 
made, over some rather strenuous 
objections, in part to accommodate 
the wishes of a prospective benefac- 
tor whose support was urgently 
needed. 

e The Wellington Rescue in 1858, 
when a runaway slave was freed 
from his captors, was carried out 
largely by townspeople, not by stu- 
dents. 

Thus, while many Oberlin traditions 
had more modest beginnings than cur- 
rent history suggests, the campus and 
the village were effective early sup- 
porters of many causes that have pro- 
foundly affected American society. 

The crusaders’ tactics, such as the 
Wellington Rescue, were sometimes 
outside the law, and students in the ’60s 
were quick to point this out as historic 
justification for such events as the ille- 
gal detaining of the naval officer. 

(Oberlinians who as students were 
punished for participating in this inci- 
dent undoubtedly noted with consider- 
able satisfaction that Chinese students 
who in May 1989 surrounded and im- 
mobilized entire army convoys were ac- 
claimed as heroes by George Bush, Ron- 
ald Reagan, and the press here and 
abroad.) 

There are, of course, important paral- 
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This era produced a generation that learned you can 


fight “city hall” and win. 


new to the campus, of course. Over the 
years, Oberlin has been on the cutting 
edge of social and political change. Stu- 
dents, faculty, and townspeople have, at 
various times, taken on slaveholders, sa- 
loonkeepers, male chauvinists, and seg- 
regationists, among others. 

As is so often the case, accounts of 
Oberlin involvement in these causes 
have expanded with each retelling. Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Blodgett separates fact 
from fancy in an excellent May/June 
1972 Oberlin Alumni Magazine article, 
“Myth and Reality in Oberlin History.” 


lels between campus events of the ’60s 
and ’70s and those of earlier times—in- 
cluding particularly the successful con- 
clusions of the various crusades. Stu- 
dent actions in the Vietnam years were 
very much in the Oberlin tradition, and 
added significantly to that tradition. 

The events of that period also pro- 
duced a generation of students who dis- 
covered you can fight city hall and 
win—whether “city hall” is the maker 
of an unsafe automobile, a polluter of 
the air or water, a political saber-rattler, 
a racist, or a chauvinist. 
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Students of that period are now scat- 
tered throughout our society, pursuing 
varied careers. But many, perhaps 
most, continue to speak and act for the 
homeless, the hungry, the poor, the 
sick, the abused, the illiterate. 

Here's how one graduate, Thomas W. 
Weeks, ’71, describes the role Oberlin 
played in shaping his generation: 

“I think the demonstrations typify 
what was best about our generation. 
We were naive and self-important, but 
we played a major role in stopping an 
insane war and in forcing the system to 
deal with environmental degradation.” 

And the tradition that events of the 
Vietnam period typified continues to be a 
source of pride to many, many alumni, in- 
cluding Marsha Schweitzer, ’71, who 
wrote: 

“Even now, as an alumni admissions 
rep, | play up Oberlin’s history of social 
consciousness as a major strong point. I 
consider the Vietnam protests and 
other activism of the period as a logical 
progression from Oberlin’s participa- 
tion in the Underground Railroad and 
its distinction as the first co-racial and 
coeducational school.” 


Not All the Same Stripe 

It is difficult to determine how many 
students participated in campus dem- 
onstrations. Estimates of crowd sizes as 
reported in the Oberlin Review, the na- 
tional press, and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine vary widely. A good guessti- 
mate would be about 20 percent. 

Many students who did not partici- 
pate in demonstrations say they were 
sympathetic to the concerns of the pro- 
testers, but there were also counterpro- 
tests. 

On May 18, 1967, for example, when 
about 200 students marched outside Pe- 
ters to protest the presence of a navy 
recruiter, about an equal number, repre- 
senting Support America’s Vietnam Ef- 
fort (SAVE) marched around the memo- 
rial arch to protest the protest. 

One measure of student attitudes was 
a poll taken by the student senate in 
1969 just prior to an expected demon- 
stration against military recruiters ar- 
riving on campus. 

Asked whether they supported U.S. pol- 
icy in Vietnam, 1594 said no, only 80 yes. 
But on the question of opening the place- 
ment office to all, including military re- 
cruiters, 835 voted yes and 633 no. Asked 
what they intended to do when the re- 
cruiters arrived, 259 said they would sit- 
in, 287 would picket, but 1169 said either 
they would not participate or weren't sure 
how they would react. 
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But campus concerns increased dra- 
matically on Thursday, April 30, 1970, 
when President Nixon ordered Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese troops into 
Cambodia. 

Shortly after midnight on the first of 
May, 300 students gathered in down- 
town Oberlin, then moved to the Col- 
lege administration building, demand- 
ing that the College take a public stand 
against the escalation of the war. 


CAMBODIA-KENT 


This poster is one of a set created by stu- 
dents and faculty in Oberlin’s Art Depart- 
ment a few days after the Kent State shoot- 
ings. “We turned into a day-and-night 
poster factory” recalls Paul Arnold ’40, 
emeritus professor of art. The episode was, 
Arnold says, “one of the yeastiest times” in 
the history of the department. 


Ellsworth Carlson, then provost, went 
to the scene (President Carr was out of 
town). Recently he gave this account of 
the events that followed: 

“IT had something of an advantage be- 
cause I also deplored the expansion of 
the war, and I made a little antiwar 
speech. But I had to make it clear that I 
could not bring about an institutional 
stand on the war. We finally agreed that 
the students would circulate antiwar pe- 
titions to send to Washington, and that I 
would call a meeting of the General Fac- 
ulty for the following day, but without 
any promise of what might come out of 
it. We all then departed for dormitories 
or homes. I might add that at the faculty 
meeting a draft antiwar statement was 
developed that faculty members might 
or might not sign. It was the position of 


the signers, not of Oberlin College.” 

The Oberlin campus was relatively 
calm for the balance of the weekend. 
But not so other campuses, particularly 
Kent State, where Ohio Governor 
Rhodes had sent in the National Guard 
“to protect state property.” 

Then on Monday, May 4, the ultimate 
tragedy of the years of protest occurred 
when four Kent State students were 
killed by National Guard bullets. 

Whatever campus disinterest in the 
Vietnam War had existed before disap- 
peared. Shocked faculty members, stu- 
dents, and administrators joined in 
forming a massive circle around Tappan 
Square, and in seeking other ways to ex- 
press their dismay. 

The College quickly approved the 
suspension of the final two weeks of 
classes for students willing to accept 
their grades of May 5 as final. About 85 
percent accepted this option. 

Faculty members conducted semi- 
nars to explore the historic ramifica- 
tions of events that were unfolding, and 
students offered their services and sup- 
port to a variety of community enter- 
prises. It was in this troubled but con- 
structive atmosphere that the plan for 
performing the Requiem Mass in Wash- 
ington was conceived and carried out. 


Profound and Positive Impact 
Oberlin’s Finest Hour? Certainly the 
anti-Vietnam War movement had a pro- 
found and positive impact on our soci- 
ety. The movement not only ended a 
tragic war, but ultimately produced a 
broad public consensus that makes fu- 
ture Vietnams improbable. 

It also produced a generation willing 
to take on other pressing issues, a gen- 
eration that has given strength, dignity, 
and commitment to the struggles for 
environmental sanity, consumer pro- 
tection, fair housing, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and many other causes. 

There were some bad moments, some 
excesses, as there have been in the 
course of every struggle to achieve con- 
troversial goals. But there were also 
some great moments—perhaps among 
Oberlin’s finest moments—notably that 
day in May when a mighty chorus 
swelled through the National Cathedral 
in a lofty and memorable expression of 
dismay over tragedies that had unfolded. 

Oberlin’s Finest Hour? The anti-Viet- 
nam War period is a candidate for that 
accolade. But it will be remembered as 
only one of many great moments in a 
proud history of social commitment 
that spans more than a century. L]| 
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Can the Drug Wars Be Won? 
A Perspective from 
Latin America 


The cocaine industry—a good representative of the 
drug trade in general—operates in the much same fashion 
as a legitimate business. What are the implications? 


by Steven S. Volk 


Stories from near and far, late summer 1989: 

¢ In Bogota, Colombia, the 108th judge in two weeks resigns, fearful of falling prey 
to that country’s escalating drug war. 

e In Detroit, a young woman faces charges that she supplied her 13-year-old 
daughter to a twice-convicted rapist in return for cancellation of her drug debts. 

e In Washington, D.C., President Bush, in his first nationally televised speech since 
taking office, calls drugs “the gravest domestic threat facing our nation today.” 

As the problem has grown, both in reality and in the public’s perception, the war 
waged against drugs in the United States and with U.S. support abroad has grown 
increasingly expensive and elaborate. It has been estimated that 1987 expendi- 
tures on all aspects of drug enforcement probably totaled at least $8 billion; this 
year the figure could easily double. The federal government alone is expected to 
spend some $7.8 billion on anti-drug programs in the 1990 fiscal year. Drug “czar” 
William Bennett now oversees the drug-related operations of more than a dozen 
federal agencies. 

More money, more players, and still we are floating in a sea of illicit drugs. Co- 
caine, which sold for $36,000 a kilo in 1987, could be purchased for as little as 
$11,000 in 1989, evidence that supply continues to outrace demand. No longer the 
high-priced drug of the 1970s, cocaine smoked as “crack” ravages the nation’s 
poorest neighborhoods. 


Supply-Side Problems 

It is tempting to see drugs as an imported problem, for the majority of narcotic 
drugs consumed in the United States are smuggled into the country. Cocaine (co- 
caine hydrochloride, a derivative of the coca leaf) originates primarily in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Colombia, and is processed in Colombia, which supplies an estimated 
70-80 percent of all cocaine as well as some 60-70 percent of the marijuana arriv- 


Steven S. Volk, assistant professor of history at Oberlin, is a former (1978-1984) 
president and research director of the North American Congress on Latin Amer- 
ica. This past March he organized—on the topic of drugs in the Americas—the 
College’s Second Annual Latin American Studies Conference. 


Left; In many South American highland areas coca is sold legally in stores and street 
markets. Peasants in the Andean highlands chew coca as a pastime or to ward off hunger 
and thirst. 


ing in the United States. Roughly 60 per- 
cent of the heroin entering the United 
States crosses over from Mexico. 

In the past, U.S. efforts to control illicit 
drugs have concentrated on controlling 
supply rather than reducing demand. 
Two supply-side approaches have been 
most popular: eradication and/or sub- 
stitution programs designed to control 
the production of drugs at their point of 
origin, and programs to interdict drug 
shipments before they reach our bor- 
ders. President Bush indicated recently 
that he will follow the basic lines of this 
approach when he announced that the 
United States will spend some $461 mil- 
lion on interdiction efforts as well as 
provide Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia 
with $261 million in economic and mili- 
tary aid to halt the production of coca 
leaf. Lamentably, there is little indica- 
tion that these programs will work. 


Ineffective Programs 

Given the length and porousness of the 
U.S. borders, one must question seri- 
ously the potential effectiveness of a 
costly drug interdiction program. A re- 
cent RAND Corporation study argued 
cogently that a more stringent (and ex- 
pensive) interdiction policy would not 
trim cocaine consumption in the United 
States by even 5 percent. “We could 
have the whole country surrounded,” 
argued John Lawn, the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency’s administrator, “and the 
people who want to get drugs are going 
to get drugs... .” 

What about the other supply-side pro- 
gram, pressuring producing countries 
to destroy their coca or marijuana 
crops? Here, too, past efforts have been 
largely unsuccessful. Plantations de- 
voted to coca-leaf production in Peru 
have grown sevenfold in the past 15 
years despite U.S. and Peruvian efforts 
to curtail production. In Bolivia, more 
than 80,000 hectares (200,000 acres) of 
crop land are currently devoted to coca 
production, up from 12,000 hectares in 
1978. 

Such failures are met with bewilder- 
ment, anger, or suspicion by those 
charged with designing U.S. drug policy. 
Nurtured in the belief that their country 
is the most powerful in the world, many 
in the United States find it hard to under- 
stand why this nation has not been able 
to demand, force, or buy the effective co- 
operation of the producer countries. 

The solution to these troubling ques- 
tions must be grounded in an under- 
standing of the politics, economics, and 
history of Latin America. The drug 
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trade in Latin America is not a conspir- 
acy designed to undermine the U.S. na- 
tional character but a natural and his- 
toric response to some desperate 
economic realities both in Latin Amer- 
ica and in the United States. 


The Cocaine Industry 

The cocaine industry—a good repre- 
sentative of the drug trade in general— 
operates in the much same fashion as a 
legitimate business. Not only does it 
obey market forces as closely as does, 


in a jungle or semitropical environ- 
ment, it requires only a small invest- 
ment, little fertilizer, and infrequent at- 
tention. The hardy shrub produces four 
to five crops a year for 30-40 years. Fur- 
thermore, coca-leaf production is not in 
itself illegal in these countries. The coca 
leaf in its natural form is a mild stimu- 
lant that is chewed routinely by millions 
of Andean peoples. The process and rit- 
ual of coca chewing is culturally embed- 
ded in Andean traditions. 

Coca growers in Bolivia can expect to 


The current war in Colombia ts not about the morality 
or legality of drug use, but rather about whether a new 
elite will be allowed to use its tremendous financial 

resources to compete for political power with the older, 


coffee-producing elites. 


say, the soy bean trade, but it employs 
similar organizational, management, 
marketing (although not advertising), 
and financial techniques. Significantly, 
the goals of these industries are the 
same: the accumulation of wealth. “To 
make money in a capitalist society is 
not a crime but rather a virtue,” Pablo 
Escobar, a reputed leader of the Medel- 
lin cartel, noted in 1982. 

As a business, the cocaine industry 
competes with legitimate industries for 
employees at all points of the labor mar- 
ket: hiring growers, processors, chemists, 
distributors, security forces, lawyers, and 
financiers, among others. It competes 
with other concerns in the capital mar- 
ket for investment funds. As a provider 
of wages and salaries and a consumer of 
great quantities of industrial inputs, it has 
an impressive multiplier effect in the pro- 
ducing country’s economy. 

As can well be imagined, the cocaine 
industry has been able to outcompete 
most businesses in Colombia, Bolivia, 
and Peru in its ability to pay a high re- 
turn on capital invested and high wages 
at every level of employment. Wages in 
the lower levels of Colombia’s cocaine 
and marijuana industries are an esti- 
mated 10 times as high as equivalent 
forms of rural or urban work. 


The Lure of Coca Production 

While there is evidence of some ex- 
tremely large coca-producing farms, 
most cocaleros are small-scale pro- 
ducers. Coca is a highly attractive crop 
for the dirt-poor Andean farmer. Grown 


earn a net profit of between $6000 and 
$9000 per hectare of production, a 
heady prospect in a country where the 
average annual per-capita income still 
falls below $600. Many of these peasant 
producers were attracted away from the 
painfully poor Andean highlands by 
promises of government loans designed 
to encourage the production of cash 
crops in the lowlands. Yet markets and 
government credit programs were such 
that cacao, citrus, coffee, or tobacco 
plantations did not yield the expected 
returns. When the hard-pressed peas- 
ants were asked to pay 106 percent in- 
terest to private-sector creditors, inter- 
est-free loans from cocaine traffickers 
began to look very attractive. 

Such arguments, compelling on the in- 
dividual level, are no less alluring for the 
producer country as a whole. Cocaine 
trafficking earns the South American 
producers and distributors an estimated 
$5 billion to $13 billion annually. Of this, 
perhaps $2 billion or more wiil find its 
way back to the producing countries: ap- 
proximately one-half to Colombia, and 
the remainder to Peru and Bolivia. Bo- 
livia, which has legal exports of some 
$600 million a year, receives about $400 
million from the illegal cocaine trade. 

An estimated one million South 
Americans are employed in either the 
marijuana or cocaine industries. Coca 
production and drug trafficking in Bo- 
livia, where the official unemployment 
rate hovers around 20 percent, directly 
occupies nearly 400,000 people. And 
this does not account for the thousands 
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more—lawyers, bankers, BMW distribu- 
tors, stereo retailers, and others—who 
directly or indirectly benefit from a 
more animated economy. 

The growth of the cocaine industry 
stands in direct contrast to the general 
decline of the producers’ legal econo- 
mies. Peruvian leaders in particular 
have watched as their economy unrav- 
eled in the past decade. Commercial 
lending to Latin America has slowed to 
a trickle, leaving most countries with 
prodigious foreign debts. This is not a 
situation in which leaders would at- 
tempt lightly to liquidate a revenue-pro- 
ducing (albeit illegal) industry. 


Latin American Perceptions 
Economics make it agonizingly difficult 
for South American leaders to attack 
their drug industries. Politics make it vir- 
tually impossible. Not only are drug pro- 
ducers well financed, well armed, and 
politically effective, but the very issue of 
drug trafficking is understood differently 
in the Latin American countries. The 
current war in Colombia, for example, is 
not being fought about the morality or 
legality of drug use, but rather about 
whether a new elite will be allowed to 
use its tremendous financial resources to 
compete for political power with the 
older, coffee-producing elites. This con- 
frontation, brewing for years, took a par- 
ticularly violent turn in August. But it has 
been no more destructive than the civil 
wars, particularly the War of 1000 Days, 
fought in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, during which the newly em- 
erging coffee producers clawed their 
way to political power. 

Traffickers are often seen as benefac- 
tors locally and as heroes nationally. 
The Colombian cartels regularly pump 
funds into local welfare projects, going 
so far as to build sports stadiums and 
buy soccer teams when hard-pressed 
municipalities run out of funds. In 1988 
the United States nearly lost its em- 
bassy to rioters in Tegucigalpa when 
Honduran officials extradited an ac- 
cused trafficker to the United States, 
stark testimony of Latin American sen- 
sitivity to perceptions that their judicial 
systems operate at the beck and call of 
US. interests. 

And always, there is the feeling that 
Latin America is being blamed for the 
epidemic drug use in the United States, 
which is a US., not a Latin American, 
problem. The Andean peoples, living in 
one of the world’s most physiologically 
stressful environments, have chewed 
coca for hundreds of years. They have 
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Drugs: A Campus Problem? 


If the news weren't so good, it would be 
downright boring: Oberlin College does 
not have a drug problem. That’s not to say 
Oberlin students never take illegal drugs or 
abuse alcohol. 

“Any time drugs are used, I consider it a 
problem,” says Rick McDaniel, College di- 
rector of security. McDaniel says he’s sure 
some students take drugs, but he doesn't 
encounter the problem in his line of duty. 
“We have more problems with parking 
than we do with drugs,” he says. Incidents 
of vandalism and disorderly conduct, two 
public indicators of drug and alcohol 
abuse, have decreased during his nine 
years at Oberlin. The last drug arrest, “four 
or five years ago,” was one of only four in 
the last 10 years. 

“I’m sure there is drug use on campus,” 
says Judith Appleton ’62, Oberlin’s medical 
coordinator and college physician. But, 
like McDaniel, Appleton does not see it in 
her work: students do not come to the stu- 
dent health office over drug matters. Once 
or twice a year a student is admitted to the 
emergency room for being drunk, and two 
or three times a year Appleton learns of 
alcohol-related violence, but, she says, “Al- 
cohol isn’t even the problem here that it is 
on some other campuses—this isn’t a ‘drink 
till you get drunk’ place.” 

Drug use peaked at Oberlin in 1967 or 
1968 and rose again in the early 1970s, 
says George Langeler, dean of students 
since 1966. Hallucinogens were widely 
used then, he says, but today use of illicit 
drugs—mainly marijuana—is “minimal.” “I 
don't hear anything about cocaine or 
crack.” 

It is because drugs are not part of Ober- 
lin’s culture today that John Thompson, di- 
rector of the College’s psychological ser- 
vices, sees another problem. In the late 
1960s and early 1970s a student having a 
bad drug experience could go to the stu- 
dent-operated crash pad at Wilder Hall for 
help. That service ended in 1974. An Alco- 
holics Anonymous chapter and other re- 
sources for alcohol problems are readily 
available on campus, and a chapter of Nar- 
cotics Anonymous meets in the Lorain 


never abused it as cocaine. When the 
United States sends out teams to plan 
the chemical eradication of Peruvian or 
Bolivian coca, the effort is likely to be 
viewed as yet another U.S. attempt to 
place its own concerns ahead of Latin 
American cultural realities. 

Context, however, should not be 
taken for excuse. South American drug 
traffickers are not widget manufactur- 
ers just trying to make a buck. Colom- 
bian traders in particular are extremely 
violent, as events in late summer have 


County area, but student-peer treatment 
for individual drug problems—although 
not deficient—is more difficult to secure, he 
says. 

The College expects students to abide by 
the state law, which prohibits alcohol con- 
sumption by minors. Since about 10 per- 
cent of Oberlin students are at least 21, the 
College encourages responsible alcohol 
use. Oberlin’s alcohol policy, enacted last 
semester, stipulates that campus parties 
display alcoholic and nonalcoholic drinks 
in equally attractive ways. Another ele- 
ment in the policy is campus bartender 
training. Not a course in mixing drinks, the 
program teaches campus bartenders to rec- 
ognize cues that a person has had enough 
to drink and to intervene in such situa- 
tions—for example, by offering water, cof- 
fee, or food to the drinker or encouraging 
friends to take him or her for a walk. 

“] think alcohol is the most abused [drug] 
on campus,” says Sara Weston ’89, hall di- 
rector at Noah and Zekiel House residence 
halls and alcohol- and drug-education co- 
ordinator for the Office of Residential Life. 
She has never seen crack used at Oberlin 
and says drugs are “definitely not” a prob- 
lem throughout the Oberlin community. 

Are drug and alcohol abuse incompatible 
with Oberlin’s high academic standards? 
Apparently not. “We have graduated—with 
high honors—students who were addicts,” 
says psychologist John Thompson. 

“I had a 3.75 [grade point average] last 
semester, and I was stoned all the time,” a 
student told an Oberlin Review reporter 
writing an article for the student newspa- 
per’s March 17 issue. The article was one of 
several in a special eight-page section 
called “Drugs at Oberlin.” 

Although several disagreed, most students 
quoted in the Review articles concurred with 
College administrators that drug abuse is not 
pervasive at Oberlin. One student seemed to 
touch all relevant bases: “Drugs and alcohol 
aren't really a problem at Oberlin. There are 
plenty of exceptions, yes—I want to empha- 
size that. But there are other more prevalent 
problems at Oberlin, such as stress, [that] are 
not drug related.”—L.K.G. 


demonstrated. One wonders, in fact, 
whether there is a relationship between 
the unusual ruthlessness of the Colom- 
bian cartels and the violent character of 
political conflict in Colombia. After all, 
much of 20th-century Colombian his- 
tory is referred to simply as La Violen- 
cia. Besides this violence, increasing ev- 
idence points to a sharp upsurge in drug 
use in the producing countries as well 
as frightening statistics on the environ- 
mental damage caused when producers 
dump thousands of tons of kerosene, 
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sulfuric acid, acetone, solvent toluene, 
lime, and carbide—chemicals used to 
transform coca leaf into cocaine hydro- 
chloride—into jungle watersheds. 


Latin American Cynicism 
Nonetheless, U.S. programs that focus 
solely on controlling the supply of drugs 
are quite likely to fail. President Bush 
and William Bennett may consider 
their recent initiatives to be emphatic 
broadsides in the drug wars, but they 
will be met privately if not publicly with 
cynicism and dismay by Latin Ameri- 
can leaders on at least three counts: 
1. President Bush’s proposal for $261 
million in economic and military aid 
to producer countries for fiscal 1990 
is five to six times higher than pre- 
vious U.S. aid programs. But how can 
that compete with an industry that 
annually funnels $2 billion to $3 bil- 
lion into these economies? Even at 
the proposed expanded levels, U.S. 
aid is too small to make a compelling 
argument for terminating the traffic. 

2. At the same time that the Bush ad- 
ministration sought Bogota’s coop- 
eration in fighting the cocaine car- 
tels, the United States took steps to 
undermine the price of coffee, a 
product that accounts for half of Co- 
lombia’s legitimate export earnings. 
Unwilling to compromise its differ- 
ences with the world’s coffee pro- 
ducers, U.S. negotiators allowed the 
International Coffee Agreement 
(ICA) to collapse earlier this year. 
With the breakdown of ICA agree- 
ments, coffee prices predictably be- 
gan to slide, further weakening the 
Colombian economy. 

3. Crack and other narcotic drugs are 
devastating entire communities in 
the United States. But when Latin 
American producers are asked to 
sever one of their economic lifelines 
in order to promote a safer and 
healthier United States, they must 
wonder why the U.S. government 
has not taken a similar hard-line po- 
sition vis-a-vis its own tobacco or al- 
cohol industries, or why the govern- 
ment has not moved to stop its own 
companies from exporting the tens 
of millions of gallons of chemicals 
used in the preparation of cocaine 
hydrochloride. In 1985, 3562 deaths 
were attributed to drug overdoses; 
that year more than 320,000 deaths 
were ascribed to tobacco consump- 
tion. An estimated 90 percent of the 
chemical inputs needed for cocaine 
production come from U.S. busi- 
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he j a” 
Peruvians have been chewing coca for al- 
most 4000 years. A Mochica statue depicts 


a coca chewer on the coast. 


nesses, but the government only be- 
gan to examine this problem in 
1988. If the U.S. government is un- 
able or unwilling to reign in its own 
producers, why should Latin Ameri- 
cans be asked to throttle theirs? 


Solutions? . 

The war against drugs will not be won 
easily, but an understanding of the eco- 
nomic, political, and historic context of 
drug production, trafficking, and use 
can suggest some possible approaches 
to the problem. Solutions, if there are 
any, are likely to be extremely expen- 


throwing more money at drug-related 
programs will not guarantee success in 
this war, depriving such programs of 
meaningful funds will assure defeat. 

In the first place, eradication programs 
that do not compete economically with 
the drug industry hold little chance of 
success. To control coca production one 
needs either to purchase (and destroy) 
the crop at the price currently suggested 
in the market, or to strengthen agricul- 
tural commodities markets in producer 
countries. When citrus can truly com- 
pete with coca, growers will be more 
likely to turn to oranges. 

Secondly, illicit crop production will 
continue as long as it offers the only ec- 
onomic point of light in otherwise 
gloomy economies. If the United States 
is seriously concerned about control- 
ling the supply of drugs, it must look to 
the economic and social problems that 
have created the medium in which the 
drug industry has grown: weak export 
markets, a crushing foreign debt, an oli- 
garchically dominated agrarian sector, 
and abysmally paid workers. 

Finally, it is time we recognize that 
supply will emerge to fill demand. Like 
squeezing a balloon, if supply is cut off 
in one place, it will pop up in another as 
long as demand is there. By reducing 
demand, one can begin to lower prices 
so that legal crops can capture the peas- 
ant producers’ attention. Interdiction 
without a decrease in demand will only 
boost drug prices and therefore further 
encourage their production. To be effec- 
tive, drug-control programs must ad- 
dress the craving for drugs by providing 
adequate treatment for those who re- 
quest it, creating serious educational 


When Latin American producers are asked to cut one of 
their economic lifelines in order to promote a safer and 
healthier United States, they must wonder why the U.S. 
government has not moved to stop its own companies 
from exporting the chemicals used in the preparation of 


cocaine hydrochloride. 


sive and therefore require that we re- 
evaluate the nation’s priorities. The 
Bush administration's drug initiative 
would commit less than 1 percent of the 
nation’s gross national product toward 
the solution of a problem that the presi- 
dent himself has characterized as the 
nation’s gravest national threat. While 


programs, and, most of all, addressing 
the long-term social, economic, and psy- 
chological roots of this urban-rural, fe- 
male—male, cross-class and cross-race 
epidemic. Simply put, in both the United 
States and Latin America the “drug prob- 
lem,” is but a symptom of deeper crises, 
not the affliction itself. 0 
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Oberlin’s Ragtimer: Will Marion Cook 


by S. Frederick Starr 


Over the years Oberlin’s conservatory 
has received much criticism and, re- 
gretfully, some praise for its coolness to- 
ward hot music. Now that a jazz major 
is finally established here, it is time to 
haul into the daylight something that 
has been whispered around the dark 
corners of the con for half a century but 
never adequately acknowledged. To 
wit: not only have many Oberlin gradu- 
ates gone on to become jazz musicians, 
but one of them—Will Marion Cook— 
was in on jazz at the ground floor. 

A violinist, conductor, and leading 
composer of the pre-World War I rag- 
time era, Cook wrote the score for the 
first black musical on Broadway, com- 
posed classic tunes like “I’m Comin’ Vir- 
ginia,’ and took his pioneering South- 
ern Syncopated Orchestra to Europe, 
where it was a smashing success. 

Had he completed his studies at the 
Oberlin conservatory, Cook would have 
graduated a century ago this year. In- 
stead he went to Berlin in hopes of 
studying with Brahms’s violinist friend, 
Josef Joachim. For 40 years thereafter 
he was a presence in the lives of many 
top jazz musicians and entertainers. 
Duke Ellington called this Oberlinian 
“my conservatory.” 

Cook’s musical career was, in its day, 
shockingly atypical for Oberlin. But few 
Oberlin students could boast of so many 
family ties to the College as this sparely 
built and introspective black man from 
Washington, D.C. His mother had been 
sent through the Confederate lines dur- 
ing the Civil War to take the “literary 
course” at Oberlin and went on to teach 
sewing at Howard University. His father, 
son of a free black tradesman from De- 
troit, was also an Oberlin graduate, as 
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S. Frederick Starr is president of Ober- 
lin College. 
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Will Marion Cook came to Oberlin, Ohio, in 1882, at age 13 when his mother, an alumna 
of the College, sent him to live with his aunt. He attended the Oberlin public high school 
briefly and studied violin in the College conservatory. “Discharged” from high school, he 
enrolled in the conservatory full time in 1884. 


were an uncle and an elder brother. 
Cook was even named after still an- 
other graduate, John Mercer Langston, 
the nation’s first black elected office- 
holder and founder of Howard Law 


School, where Cook’s father studied 
and then taught. Cook eventually fell 
out with his namesake, dropping his 
middle name, Mercer, and taking his 
mother’s middle name instead. Cook’s 
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account of the incident that led to this 
action is characteristic of the man: 


The change came one day after I had 
heard Langston deliver an address. | 
wanted to vomit. There he was, my 
father’s friend, the great race leader, 
my namesake, publicly boasting that 
he got his lovely hair and his tiny 
feet and hands from his white ances- 
tors. 


Cook was a difficult person. De- 


scribed by the great Swiss conductor 
Ernst Ansermet as “a master in every 


Doolittle gave Cook what money he 
could, and Frederick A. Douglass, a 
close friend of Cook’s parents, orga- 
nized a benefit concert in Washington 
to raise the rest. In Berlin the aspiring 
American quickly discovered that his 
violin technique was primitive by the 
standards of the German capital. Ner- 
vous, he fell apart in the audition and 
was assigned by Joachim to study with 
one of his student protegees. After sev- 
eral years Cook returned to Washing- 
ton, where he promptly established a 
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Duke Ellington called this Oberlinian “my conservatory.” 


respect,” he viewed himself as a failure 
and in his later years grew bitter, boast- 
ful, and combative. Perhaps because of 
this he attracted scant notice from 
scholars and no biographer until Marva 
Griffin Carter submitted her fine Ph.D. 
thesis on him at the University of Illinois 
in 1988. Thanks to Carter and to Cook’s 
late son, Mercer Cook, we can now gain 
a fuller picture of this remarkable 
Oberlinian. 


Musical Gift Recognized Early 
Isabel and John Hartwell Cook realized 
early that their son had an exceptional 
gift for music. They therefore sent him 
to Oberlin, where he lived with an aunt 
and attended high school before enter- 
ing the conservatory. 

Young Cook never completed the 
high school, however, for he was ex- 
pelled after cursing a teacher who had 
insisted in class that Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian general, was white. This inci- 
dent did not prevent Cook from enter- 
ing the conservatory, however, or from 
playing frequently in services at First 
Church conducted by the Reverend Fin- 
ney. 

Never burdened with an excess of 
generosity, Cook characterized his pro- 
fessor, violinist Amos Doolittle, as “the 
world’s worst fiddler.” This may well 
have been so, but under Doolittle’s 
coaching Cook reached a level at which 
he was able to perform sonatas and ro- 
mances by Raff and Vieuxtemps at con- 
certs in Oberlin and Cleveland. Very 
much to Doolittle’s credit, he under- 
stood Cook’s need for more advanced 
training and sent him off to Berlin to au- 
dition for the renowned virtuoso Josef 
Joachim. 


dance orchestra, the first in the capital 
to employ that strange new instrument, 
the saxophone. 


In 1892 a group of wealthy New York- 
ers organized the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, a forerunner of Juilliard, 
naming the Czech composer Antonin 
Dvorak director and professor of com- 
position. Cook enrolled in Dvorak’s 
class, along with Harry T. Burleigh, 
who went on to gain fame as a pioneer 
black composer. Much to Cook’s cha- 
grin, however, Burleigh promptly estab- 
lished himself as Dvorak’s “pet” (Cook’s 
word), and so the proud young violinist 
from Oberlin and Berlin studied only a 
few months with the author of the New 
World Symphony. 


By this point Cook’s career was in 
trouble. Out of practice on the violin, he 
had refused to play for Dvorak for fear 
of embarrassing himself. Duke EI- 


Following Dvorak’s Lead 

Fortunately, the brief contact with 
Dvorak had opened to Cook a quite dif- 
ferent possibility. In his own work, 
Dvorak had drawn upon the folk and 
popular music both of his native Bohe- 
mia and, during his brief stay in 
Spillville, lowa, of North America. Why 
should Cook not mine Negro spirituals 
and popular music for his composi- 
tions? Not only were these sources glo- 
riously rich, but they had the advantage 
of being readily at hand. Why not, also, 
write music that would be truly accessi- 
ble to the American public? 

The musical stage of late-19th-cen- 
tury America was dominated by vaude- 
ville and minstrel shows. Closely related 
in genre, these reviews were sometimes 
bound together by a plot, which ele- 
vated them into “musicals,” musical 
comedies, or operettas. 

Down to 1898 no musical written or 
performed by blacks had made it to 
Broadway. The times were auspicious, 
however. Cakewalks had become a Nna- 
tional rage, and Scott Joplin was soon to 
publish his “Maple Leaf Rag,” which 
changed the course of American popular 
culture. “Coon songs” were also popular 
in both white and black vaudeville. These 
were upbeat song-and-dance numbers 
with lyrics that were at once derisive and 
sentimental, condescending and affec- 
tionate toward black Americans. 

The Dayton-born black poet Paul 
Laurence Dunbar understood these de- 
velopments perfectly and joined Cook 
to capitalize on them with a musical en- 
titled Clorindy, the Origin of the Cake- 
walk. Thanks to producer George W. 
Lederer, Clorindy opened at the Casino 
Roof Gardens in New York on July 5, 


The brief contact with Dvorak opened to Cook the 
possibility of mining Negro spirituals and popular music 


for his compositions. 


lington’s memoirs and the Dictionary of 
American Negro Biography mention 
Cook’s supposed debut at Carnegie 
Hall, but these reports appear to be 
apocryphal. Worse, in Berlin he had 
refused to study counterpoint and the- 
ory and therefore could not realistically 
expect to have much of a composing ca- 
reer in classical music. 


1898. Cook’s music featured rousers like 
“Who "Dat Say Chicken in Dis Crowd?” 
These were fresh and lively ragtime 
pieces perfectly geared to the talents of 
the adept singer and dancer Ernest Ho- 
gan, Cook’s close friend. The show was a 
huge success with the white audience 
that came to the Roof Garden once the 
main show was over downstairs. 
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Over the next decade and a half the 
team of Dunbar and Cook produced a 
string of musicals in the same genre as 
Clorindy. Their In Dahomey (1 903) was 
such a hit that Cook took it to London 
and was asked to appear at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 


Cook Turns to Conducting 
For all his success, Cook clearly aspired 
to greater things. He and Paul Dunbar 


In his unpublished autobiography, written 
around 1938, Cook described his life as 
“Not without bits of sunlight, the joy of a 
few real friendships, a few yards here and 
there of easy traveling and smooth sailing, 
but, in the main, a hell of a life, with the 
downs usually obscuring the ups.” He died 
in 1944. 


collaborated on at least one full-scale 
operetta, Jes Lak White Fo’ks (1900). 
But it was not easy to reach a new audi- 
ence without losing the old one. Gradu- 
ally Cook abandoned composing and 
turned his attention to conducting. 

In 1906 Ernest Hogan organized a 
song-and-dance troupe called the Mem- 
phis Students. Hogan’s musicians were 
neither students nor from Memphis. 
The ensemble of strings, pianos, banjos, 
timpani, and a double male quartet was 
both vigorous and disciplined, however, 
and quickly gained a large following 
both on stage and at dinner theaters. 
Cook successfully toured the group 
through Europe as far east as St. Peters- 
burg. 

Again, disappointment dogged Cook. 
In 1910 he and some other musicians 
founded the Clef Club, a kind of black 
musicians’ union in New York. When its 
hundred-member Clef Club Orchestra 
was organized that year, however, the 
conductorship went not to Cook but to 
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James Reese Europe, a violinist. Vernon 
and Irene Castle, who sparked the pre- 
World War I dance craze, “discovered” 
this huge ragtime ensemble and made 
it the band of choice in New York soci- 
ety. Only when James Reese Europe 
was drafted and sent abroad with his 
Fifteenth Infantry Regimental Band did 
Cook have a chance to emerge again as 
a conductor and leader. 

By the time Cook created his South- 
ern Syncopated Orchestra jazz had al- 
ready taken the country by storm. In 
1917, the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, 
a group of five white street kids from 
New Orleans, had caught the fancy of 
New Yorkers at Reisenweber’s Cafe on 
Sixth Avenue at Fifty-Ninth Street. In 
1918 this “eccentric” band made a tri- 
umphant tour of England. 

Like the Memphis Students and the 
Clef Club Orchestra, this ensemble fea- 
tured singers, dancers, and performers 
on violin, saxophone, piano, cello, man- 
dolin, and drums. Its first tour brought 
the group to the Midwest, where it 
played in Elyria, Cleveland, and San- 
dusky, but notably not in Oberlin. The 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra may 
have been too raucous for the Oberlin 
conservatory, but by now it was too 
tame for the American youth audience, 
which had been fired up by the antics of 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 
Cook’s repertoire included rags and a 
few pieces by Cook’s contemporary, 
W.C. Handy, but it also featured Cook’s 
adaptations from Brahms and the clas- 
sics. 

Cook sensed that if he were to suc- 
ceed he would have to pep up the 
group. He therefore recruited a phe- 
nomenally talented young clarinetist 
from New Orleans, Sidney Bechet. 
Thanks in good measure to the pres- 
ence in it of the hard-playing and hard- 
drinking Bechet, the Southern Synco- 
pated Orchestra played credibly good 
jazz and garnered good reviews from 
Ansermet and others when it reached 
London, just three months after the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band left to go 
back to New Orleans. 


A Less-than-Happy Ending 

After starting off so well in London, the 
British tour fell victim to poor manage- 
ment, financial problems, and dissen- 
tion among the musicians. Finally, di- 
saster struck the Southern Syncopated 
Orchestra, this time in the form of a mu- 
tiny by the jazz-oriented younger play- 
ers. Bechet, trombonist Frank Withers, 
and the energetic young drummer 


Benny Peyton were among many mem- 
bers who quit Cook’s group in order to 
form their own band to play jazz exclu- 
sively. Relations among the musicians 
totally degenerated. Cook sued to keep 
the mutineers to their contract, while 
the mutineers charged that it was due to 
Cook’s outmoded musical ideas and tyr- 
annous leadership that the tour had col- 
lapsed. Amidst all this wrangling some 
30 members of the Southern Synco- 
pated Orchestra perished in a ship 
wreck off the coast of Ireland. 

Will Marion Cook’s career never re- 
covered from this debacle. To the end of 
his days he lived off royalties from his 
tunes and socialized with jazz musi- 
cians, who respected him as a pioneer 
of the music yet never fully accepted 
him as part of their world. His absence 
from the mainstream did not prevent 
him from helping many younger musi- 
cians get started. Ragtime composer 
Eubie Blake had earlier benefitted from 
his guidance, as did Harold Arlen, au- 
thor of “Get Happy”; singers Ethel Wa- 
ters and Paul Robeson; dancer Jose- 
phine Baker; and Al Jolson, star of The 
Jazz Singer. Duke Ellington recalled 
that “the time with [Cook] was one of 
the best semesters I ever had in music.” 


Unfortunately, Will Marion Cook 
never returned to Oberlin. He may have 
been embarrassed to do so. His alumna 
mother bitterly regretted his turn to 
ragtime and the musical stage, declar- 
ing, “Oh Will, Will. I’ve sent you all over 
the world to study and become a great 
musician and you return such a nigger.” 
There was more to her bitterness than 
misplaced pride. “Real music” to Isa- 
belle Cook presumably meant classical 
music, serious music. Not only would 
the conservatory faculty of her day 
have agreed with her, but so would 
have Duke Ellington’s middle-class par- 
ents in Washington. In 1915 Van Wyck 
Brooks penned his famous essay distin- 
guishing between “high brow” and “low 
brow” in the arts. It was this distinction 
between levels of culture that ruled the 
roost, rather than the distinction be- 
tween art that is shallow or profound, 
cynical or committed, bad or good. 

Only now are we beginning to move 
beyond this hierarchical view. I suspect 
that if Will Marion Cook were to return 
to his alma mater today he would revel 
in the fact that it has become a place 
open both to the music of Haydn and 
Handy, Dvorak and the composer of 
Clorindy, the Origin of the Cakewalk. 
Perhaps his mother would even forgive 
him. (J 
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Heisman Club Upholds 
Learning and Labor Ideal, 
Honors 8 Oberlinians 

by Phil Tear °43 


Oberlin’s view of athletics as an integral 
part of academia has varied over the years. 

The objectives of Oberlin’s manual labor 
system—as decreed by founding father 
John J. Shipherd in 1834—were the fulfill- 
ment of the “health, bodily, mental and 
moral; the students’ support, and the for- 
mation of industrious and economical 
habits.” And the first circular from the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute stated that “no 
pains will be spared to combine with it the 
best physical and moral education.” 

In 1986, Oberlin established the Heis- 
man Hall of Fame to honor some of the 
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people who have, in a sense, helped uphold 
the ideal Father Shipherd set forth long be- 
fore the invention of any of today’s sports. 


1989 Hall of Fame Inducted 

This spring the Heisman Club inducted 
eight Oberlinians into the Heisman Hall of 
Fame. One of the 1989 inductees has been 
honored as the “compleat” physical educa- 
tor. He is Samuel M. (Scotty) Cooper ’36, a 
Glen Gray scholar who played on the foot- 
ball team and was captain his senior year. 
Cooper is one of several Oberlinians hired 
over the years by the late Warren Steller 
19, founder of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity’s athletic program and a fellow 
member of the Heisman Hall of Fame. 
Cooper introduced figure skating and ice 
hockey into BGSU’s physical education pro- 
gram, and he continues to give skating ex- 


Samuel Cooper 
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Chester Pendleton 


hibitions. He has been the driving force be- 

hind the formation of Oberlin’s Heisman 

Hall of Fame and has always maintained a 

helpful interest in what has been happen- 

ing in physical education and athletics at 
his alma mater. 
Other 1989 inductees in the Heisman 

Hall of Fame include: 

e Chester Pendleton '10, an all-Ohio foot- 
ball lineman who played professional 
football while working his way through 
law school at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (now Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity) and later became a distinguished 
judge in northwestern Ohio. In 1934, 
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when C.W. Savage retired as director of 
athletics, he named Pendleton as a 
tackle on an All-Oberlin football team. 

¢ Guy Throner ’14, who taught physical 
education at Oberlin for 30 years and 
was coach of the varsity baseball team 
for most of those years 

¢ Paul Landis '23, who lettered in football, 
basketball, baseball, and track at Ober- 
lin and coached at Bowling Green State 
University for 17 years before becoming 
commissioner of the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association, retiring in 1969. He 
died in 1975. 

¢ George Maxwell '38, who starred in 
track. At the Ohio Conference meet in 
1938 he won the high hurdles, pole vault 
and high jump, and placed third in jave- 
lin, fourth in broad jump, and fifth in dis- 
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Robert Addison 


e Robert Addison ’49, who scored the first 
touchdown of the season in each of his 
four years at Oberlin and set a record by 
playing in 182 contests in football, bas- 
ketball and baseball 

¢ Kevney O'Connor ’51, who still holds 
five Oberlin football records and was a 
second team All-Ohio choice at quarter- 
back in his senior year. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Heisman Club. “The thing I 
like best about Oberlin athletics,’ he 
said in accepting his award, “is that ev- 
eryone gets a chance to play. You know 
you can prove yourself.” 

¢ John Erikson ’61, a standout football and 
tennis player. At the Hall of Fame induc- 
tion ceremony he was described by Bill 
Grice, former Oberlin football coach and 
professor emeritus at Case Western Re- 
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serve University, as “the most graceful 
athlete” he had ever seen. “His feet 
never seemed to touch the ground, and 
we never had to reseed the field during 
John’s playing days.” 


From Shipherd to Hanna 

Oberlin’s athletic program and an athletic 
hall of fame ought not, however, be consid- 
ered to represent physical education in the 
sense that Father Shipherd envisioned. 
Around 1861, physical education replaced 
the labor part of Oberlin’s “learning and la- 
bor” philosophy, as professor of physical 
education and soccer coach Fred Shults ’54 
noted in his Ohio State University doctoral 
dissertation, written 22 years ago. 

A lasting vision was brought to Oberlin 
in 1885 when Delphine Hanna was hired to 
teach physical education. Four of her stu- 
dents became some of America’s foremost 
leaders, thinkers, teachers, and writers in 
the field of physical education. 
¢ Thomas Denison Wood ’88 was a pio- 

neer in the concept of developing the 

mind and body through participation in 
physical activities. 

¢ Luther Halsey Gulick ’14, Wood’s room- 
mate, perpetuated the Oberlin philoso- 
phy by founding the YMCA program that 
has come to be identified with the sym- 
bol of the triangle—exemplifying the 
unity of mind, body, and spirit. 

¢ Jesse Feiring Williams ’09 expounded on 
the idea that physical education was “ed- 
ucation through the physical” rather 
than an end in itself. 

¢ Jay B. Nash ’11 fostered the belief that 
the individual and society benefit from 
wise and wholesome use of leisure time 
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participating in recreational activities. 

The theories of these four Oberlinians 
have been followed in the College's intra- 
mural athletics programs over the years 
and have continued to influence Oberlin 
athletics since the opening of the Philips 
Physical Education Center in 1971: college 
students and athletes from the city have 
been using the Philips center and the col- 
lege’s tennis courts and playing fields as the 
“compleat” YMCA and/or YWCA. 


Museum to Come? 


More recently, Joe Gurtis, now emeritus 
professor of physical education and direc- 
tor of athletics, has unearthed some 30 lin- 
ear feet of records from the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics and has 
turned them over to the Oberlin College 
Archives. These records are “the most sig- 
nificant in terms of quality and quantity of 
all of the departments under the jurisdic- 
tion of the College of Arts and Sciences,” 
says Archivist Roland Baumann. 


It is quite possible that these records, 
painstakingly collected for many years, 
will enable Oberlin to institute a museum 
of physical education similar to the muse- 
ums for various sports such as football and 
baseball and basketball that have been es- 
tablished elsewhere. 


Phil Tear is chair of the Honors Committee 
of the Heisman Club Executive Board. 
While Oberlin has offered varsity sports for 
women only since 1977, the Hall of Fame 
committee is interested in nominations of 
women who might have been varsity mate- 
rial in days when there were no varsity op- 
portunities for them, Tear says. 


Fall Sports Outlook 


Heading into Oberlin’s 99th season of foot- 
ball, head coach Don Hunsinger had just 
21 juniors and seniors on the preseason 
roster, and the Yeomen entered the 1989 
gridiron campaign a relatively green and 
untested group of players. 


Last year’s commencement left Oberlin’s 
offensive unit with some large holes to fill 
this season: the team’s leading rusher and 
receiver both graduated in May. Heir to the 
tailback slot is lightning-quick sophomore 
Tyrone Reynolds (Youngstown, Ohio), who 
finished second on the squad in 1988 with 
259 yards and a team-leading three touch- 
downs. At fullback, junior Dennis Spohn 
(Akron) should get the nod for the 1989 
season after gaining just 24 yards in a back- 
up role last fall. 

The top returning receiver for Oberlin is 
junior flanker Ed Lohnes (Salem, Ohio), 
who came off the bench last year to catch 
12 passes for 138 yards. Candidates for All- 
America nominee Jim Tomlinson’s wide- 
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out spot are sophomore Mark Novotny 
(Wellington, Ohio) and J.J. Walsh (Hudson, 
Ohio). Novotny, a much-heralded recruit 
last season, was plagued by injuries most of 
the year and was never fully able to display 
his abilities. Walsh, who has good speed, 
last year caught six passes for 80 yards and 
one touchdown. Oberlin’s biggest receiv- 
ing threat this year could very well be 
bruising senior tight end Steve Kovach 
(Wakeman, Ohio), who had 10 receptions 
for 137 yards and one score last year. 

Last season three players battled for the 
quarterback position, a situation that was 
never settled. Since then, one has gradu- 
ated and another has moved to the defen- 
sive secondary, leaving senior Bill Lohnes 
(Salem, Ohio) the leading candidate for the 
job in 1989. A 1988 transfer from Columbia 
University, Lohnes looked good during his 
stints at the helm of the Yeomen offense 
last season by completing 24 of 65 pass at- 
tempts for 304 yards and a pair of TDs. 

Leading the offensive line is 6’ 5” 250- 
pound Shawn Lee (Elyria, Ohio), a two- 
time all-conference performer. Moving 
over from tackle to center midway through 
last season, Lee is Oberlin’s top run 
blocker; he has held down a starting spot 
since his freshman year. Sophomore guard 
Todd Houston (Avon Lake, Ohio) returns af- 
ter a successful freshman campaign and 
will probably be the leader of the line in 
the future. 

Once again, the linebacking corps is the 
strength of the defense for the Yeomen. 
The team’s top three tacklers from a year 
ago, junior Dwayne Rader (Avon Lake, 
Ohio), sophomore Mike Laposky (Vermil- 
ion, Ohio), and senior Uthman Cavallo 
(Brookline, Mass.), all return in 1989 to an- 
chor the Oberlin defensive unit. Rader had 
118 tackles last season—including a team- 
high six for losses—while Cavallo garnered 
84 stops. Earning a starting berth in the 
third game of the season, Laposky re- 
sponded with 16 tackles and North Coast 
Athletic Conference (NCAC) Defensive 
Player of the Week honors. He finished the 
season with 115 total tackles and a team- 
high four interceptions. In the Kenyon 
game last year, Rader and Laposky regis- 
tered 26 and 25 tackles, respectively. Both 
Rader (second team) and Laposky (honor- 
able mention) earned all-conference recog- 
nition for their performances in 1988. 

Senior tackle Evan Hause (Greenville, 
N.C.) and junior end Greg Scott (North Roy- 
alton, Ohio) return to the defensive front 
for the Yeomen this season. Hause, one of 
Oberlin’s top pass rushers, finished last sea- 
son with 35 tackles. Scott tallied 64 stops 
last year along with a team-high five quar- 
terback sacks. 

The defensive secondary personnel for 
the Yeomen last year suffered several key 
injuries and lost its top two performers to 
graduation. At the free safety position this 
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Sophomore tackle Mike Laposky (35), sophomore cornerback Dan Ash (3), sophomore end Barry 


ne 


Sapp (48), junior end Greg Scott (57), and senior tackle Uthman Cavallo (56) all returned to the 
Yeoman defense this season after strong 1988 performances. 


season is former quarterback senior Dave 
Smith (Wakeman, Ohio). After being 
benched as QB, Smith was moved to the 
injury-riddled secondary by the coaching 
staff. In just four starts at free safety, Smith 
racked up 30 tackles and snared three pass 
interceptions. Smith also continues to han- 
dle the punting duties after averaging 31 
yards per kick in 1988. At strong safety, 
speedy junior Delfon Curlpepper (Detroit) 
is likely to be the leading starting candi- 
date. 

The Oberlin men’s soccer team has be- 
come a major force in the NCAC the past 
two seasons, fashioning an overall mark of 
24-7-2 and narrowly missing an NCAA Di- 
vision III play-off bid by one goal in a dou- 
ble-overtime loss to Ohio Wesleyan last fall. 

Last year’s team won a school-record 13 
matches, missing wins by just one goal in 
two of their three losses. The team’s de- 
fense recorded eight shutouts while aver- 
aging 2.4 goals scored per contest. A late 
season 1-0 loss to Kenyon and the 4-3 de- 
feat to Ohio Wesleyan University for the 
NCAC title left the Yeomen with a 4-2-0 
conference slate and a third-place finish in 
the final standings. 


Coach Fred Shults—NCAC Coach of the 
Year the past two seasons—enters the 60th 
season of Oberlin men’s soccer with a 
young but seasoned team ready to make a 
run at the conference title. The offense is 
led by all-conference junior striker Matt 
Filner (Kinsington, Md.), who headed the 
squad in scoring for the second year in a 
row last fall with 12 goals and two assists 
for 26 points. At the striker positions the 
Yeomen lost 32 points to May graduation 
and this season must count on seniors Scott 
Endo (Arlington, Va.) and Mitch Rekow 
(Bainbridge Island, Wash.) and junior Oli- 


ver Gras (Oradell, N.J.), a trio that com- 
bined for 19 points in 1988. 

Senior All-NCAC halfback Chris Andrews 
(Oberlin) heads up the defense this fall, 
leading a young and talented bunch that 
includes impressive junior Andrei 
Straumanis (Winter Park, Fla.) and sopho- 
mores Grant Fletcher (Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
and Ted Robertson (Chevy Chase, Md.)— 
key players in last year’s successful season. 
A welcome addition to the team will be the 
talents of experienced senior fullbacks 
Mike Brown (Amherst, Mass.) and John 
Caspersen (Minneapolis), who studied 
abroad last fall. 


In goal is senior tricaptain Nick Straley 
(Seattle), who played in 10 matches in 
1988, allowing eight goals while stopping 
39 opponent shots and recording three- 
and-a-half shutouts. He anchors a stingy 
Oberlin defense, which last season allowed 
only 16 goals in 17 matches. 


Shults, a former All-America performer 
at Oberlin, trails only the legendary Lysle 
K. Butler in coaching victories in any sport 
at Oberlin. Butler carved out 204 wins in 
29 seasons as head of the Oberlin men’s 
tennis program. 


Women’s soccer coach Jack Heim en- 
ters his third year at Oberlin with a talented 
team also; the Yeowomen should make a 
serious run at the NCAC title in 1989. Heim 
has recruited the most talented freshman 
class since the inception of the Oberlin 
women’s soccer program in 1984. 


Having inherited a team with a 4-13-1 
previous-season record, Heim steered the 
Yeowomen to a two-year mark of 17-15-3, 
recording third- and second-place finishes 
in 1987 and 1988, respectively. The Yeowo- 
men finished the 1988 campaign as the 
top-ranked Division III women’s soccer 
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team in the state of Ohio, shutting out previ- 
ously top-ranked teams Denison and Ohio 
Wesleyan each by the score of 2-0 in a two- 
day span. Oberlin was in the title hunt right 
up until the final regular-season match, a 6- 
0 loss to final champ Allegheny. The Yeowo- 
men finished the season at 3-1-2 in the 
NCAC and 9-7-2 overall. Five of the Yeowo- 
men’s losses were to teams that qualified for 
NCAA Division III play-offs, and one other 
defeat came from a Division I school. 

This fall the Yeowomen will again be led 
on offense by junior forward Alice Hausch- 
ka (Seattle). A two-time All-NCAC per- 
former, Hauschka has set two school re- 
cords, tallying 22 goals and 14 assists in her 
two-year career at Oberlin. In 1988 she led 
the Yeowomen for the second year in a row 
in goals, assists, points, and shots. 

An added bonus to the Oberlin offensive 
attack in 1988 was the return of junior for- 
ward Amy Hosig (Old Lyme, Conn.), who 
missed most of her freshman year because 
of a knee injury. Hosig came on strong last 
season with six goals and three assists, fin- 
ishing second on the team in scoring with 
15 points. Junior midfielder Lynn Gardner 
(Portola Valley, Calif.) also returns after an 
all-conference season. 

On defense, Heim must fill three spots 
left by the graduation of all-conference 
players Amy Dawson, Liz O’Donoghue, 
and Nora Senecal, who helped record six 
shutouts. 

Heim’s goalie for 1989 will be junior Mi- 
chaela Sloan (Evergreen, Colo.) since her 
platoon partner, junior Sonja Herbert 
(Washington, D.C.), has opted for overseas 
studies. Herbert appeared in 14 matches 
for Oberlin and recorded a .796 saves per- 
centage with 109 saves while Sloan played 
in nine matches and finished the season at 
.945, tops in the conference. 

The Oberlin field hockey team wel- 
comes Lynda Ransdell—its third coach in 
three years—who takes over for 1988-89 
coach Joan Nather. The Yeowomen are de- 
termined to reverse last year’s disappointing 
season, in which they earned a 5-14 overall 
mark and had a winless conference cam- 
paign, crawling in at fifth place in the NCAC 
final standings. In 1987 the Yeowomen set a 
new school record for most wins in a single 
season with an overall mark of 9-5-2. 

The Yeowomen are missing a key cog in 
their offense machine: junior regional All- 
America forward Lisa Longstreth 
(Gladwyne, Pa.), who totaled 34 points last 
year on 15 goals and four assists, opted for 
overseas studies this fall. Back to assume 
the offensive leadership, however, is senior 
forward Alison Berman (Louisville, Ky.), 
who tallied a career-high 22 points last sea- 
son and earned all-conference honors for 
the third consecutive year. Berman also 
landed a spot on the Great Lakes Region 
All America team along with Longstreth. 
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The Oberlin defense took a beating last 
season. After holding the opposition to just 
19 goals in 1987, their goals-allowed total 
rose to 48 in 1988. Ransdell hopes that the 
return of senior link/back and two-time 
All-NCAC player Tara Rochkind (Basking 
Ridge, N.J.), who studied overseas last fall, 
will be the key to an improved defensive 
effort this season. 

The biggest dilemma facing Nather en- 
tering the 1988 campaign was replacing 
perennial All-NCAC goalkeeper Robin Car- 
din, who graduated in 1988. Junior goal- 
keeper Melissa Merrill (Baltimore) did a 
creditable job last season in her first start- 
ing role in the nets. She was tabbed for all- 
conference honors for her 255 saves, .853 
saves percentage, and pair of shutouts; she 
should continue to improve. 

Heading into her sixth season as wom- 
en’s volleyball coach, Pat Milkovich is 
leading a team on the rise. The Yeowomen 
turned in the most wins in seven years in 
1988 with an overall mark of 10-25 and a 
fifth-place finish in the NCAC. The 1988 
conference showing was Oberlin’s second 
best after a third-place finish in 1984. 

Leading the Oberlin prospects for 1989 is 
5’ 10” sophomore Pam Breitbeil (Cincin- 
nati), the new star on the horizon for the 
Yeowomen. She made an impressive debut 
last fall in collegiate volleyball, proving to 
be Oberlin’s most versatile player. Breitbeil 


“led Oberlin in five statistical categories, 


pacing the Yeowomen in service aces (51), 
digs (99), attack percentage (.207), serve re- 
ception percentage (93.5), and kills (209, a 
school-record). As the lone freshman 
named to the first team All-NCAC in 1988 
she was the first freshman Oberlin player 
named all-conference since Carol Sticker’s 
second-team selection in 1985. 

The elder stateswoman for Oberlin this 
fall is two-time All-NCAC performer Angel 
Mortel (San Francisco). The top playmaker 
for coach Milkovich, Mortel paced the 
squad for the third year in a row with 315 
assists. One player who has made steady 
improvement in the first two seasons is 
5’ 4” junior setter/defender Lisa SooHoo 
(Cambridge, Mass.), who chalked up 87 
kills, 162 assists, and 26 aces in 1988. In 
addition to several other strong players 
from last year’s team, Milkovich put to- 
gether another fine recruiting class this fall 
to round out the team. 

After 19 years of guiding the men’s cross 
country team and 11 years at the helm of 
the women’s program, Dick Michaels has 
stepped down as Oberlin’s cross-country 
coach. Former assistant track and field 
coach Tom Mulligan takes over the Yeo- 
men and Yeowomen harriers in 1989. 

The Yeomen finished an uncharacteristic 
sixth at the 1988 NCAC championships, 
down two places from their 1987 finish. 
The Yeowomen, however, remained 
steady, coming in fourth place in the com- 


petition for the fourth year in a row. The 
Yeomen found themselves with a some- 
what lean roster following the transfer of 
former all-conference runner Chris Ken- 
drick, the loss of senior James Davis to 
overseas study, and the absence of junior 
Kelly Gillespie (Aurora, Colo.), who was re- 
covering from an appendectomy. The run- 
ner who stepped into the spotlight as the 
team leader last year was junior Jesse 
Malkin (Berkeley, Calif.). Last fall he led the 
Yeomen across the finish line in nine of the 
10 meets on the schedule. An 11th place 
finish at the NCAC championships quali- 
fied Malkin as the only male Oberlin run- 
ner to go on to the Great Lakes Regional 
meet, where he came in 68th (with a 25:57 
time) out of a field of 128 runners. 

Gillespie’s return will be postponed until 
next season, when he returns from over- 
seas study. However, the addition of Davis, 
a team cocaptain this fall, should boost 
Mulligan’s young squad. Gillespie did com- 
pete later in the 1988 season, finishing 
42nd at the NCAC meet, a performance 
that pales in comparison to his 13th-place 
finish at the 1987 meet. The same goes for 
Davis, who finished strong in 1987 with a 
14th-place finish at the conference champi- 
onships. Both runners qualified for the 
1987 NCAA Division III Great Lakes Re- 
gional meet, where Gillespie had the best 
showing of three Yeomen competitors as 
he came in 24th in the field of runners. 

In addition to veteran harriers Greg King 
(Granville, Ohio), Dan House (Ripon, Wisc.), 
and Nathan Pawelek (Hamden, Conn.), one 
strong runner to count on is sophomore 
Matt Nemeth (Auburntown, Tenn.), who 
placed 24th at the conference champion- 
ships. 

On the women’s side, junior cocaptain Liz 
Maurice (East Massapequa, N.Y.) and sopho- 
more Laura Haldeman (Black River Falls, 
Wisc.) return as Oberlin’s top cross-country 
athletes. Maurice led the Yeowomen into 
their first NCAA Division III regional meet 
team competition since 1984. She ran her 
best time of the season (19:59) at the re- 
gional meet, finishing 18th among a field of 
78 runners, and topped the Yeowomen fin- 
ishers’ list at the conference championships 
in 12th place. Coming on strong in midsea- 
son, Haldeman placed 14th at the confer- 
ence meet and 28th at the regional meet. 
She turned in a team season-low time of 
19:49 at the All-Ohio meet. 

Other runners to watch in 1989 are ju- 
nior Naomi Arenson (Loving, N.Mex.), who 
finished 29th at the conference champion- 
ships, and senior cocaptian Swala Abrams 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), who finished 54th 
at the NCACs. 

—Steve Pulver 
Outgoing Sports Information Director 


Scott Wargo became interim sports infor- 
mation director this fall.—Ed. 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


More Black Students Finish: 
Nearly 50 Percent Increase 
in Last 4 Years 


Over the last four years the graduation rate 
of Oberlin’s black students has increased 
from 49 to 75 percent. Although the record 
of persistence to graduation of Oberlin 
black students at the beginning of those 
years had been more than 20 percentage 
points higher than the national average for 
black students, it was not high enough for 
College administrators or for alumni, who 
frequently voiced their concern through 
the Alumni Association. So in 1985 Dean of 
Student Support Services Patrick Penn de- 
fined the mission of his office as the persist- 
ence to graduation of all students. And in- 
deed Penn and his office, working with a 
network of black alumni, have influenced 
much of the recent improvement. 

Some of the recent campuswide—and 
nationwide—initiatives are: 

e personal and financial counseling, in- 
cluding extended outreach to students 
contemplating withdrawal 

$350,000 added to the financial-aid 
budget 

an alumni mentoring program that pairs 
black students and black alumni with 
similar scholarly interests (See “Making 
Connections: Minorities, Science and 
Oberlin” in the Summer 1988 OAM.) 

a fund established by black alumni to 
cover, for example, emergency medical 
care and travel to auditions or graduate- 
school interviews (See the profile of Lil- 
lie Johnson Edwards ’75 in “Five Alumni 
Who Have Answered the Call,” “Alumni 
Association News,” Spring 1989 OAM.) 
career-oriented student groups that give 
peer encouragement and increase mem- 
bers’ awareness of available next-step 
options (Current groups are Minority 
Students for Careers in Higher Educa- 
tion and the Oberlin Black Science Stu- 
dents Organization.) 

Since Oberlin’s persistence efforts began, 
a total of $1 million has been awarded for 
College programs that help minority stu- 
dents prepare for studies and careers in sci- 
ence and research. 

The Presidential Minority Science 
Scholars Program was originally funded by 
the GTE Foundation (see “Making Connec- 
tions,’ Summer 1988 OAM). Now sup- 
ported in the regular College budget, the 
program brings freshman minority stu- 
dents to campus a week early to immerse 
them in science studies and the College en- 
vironment. In addition, a science intern 
and tutors selected from outstanding up- 
perclassmen give peer support. Regular 
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meetings between personnel from the vari- 
ous science departments and the Office of 
Student Support Services permit close moni- 
toring of students’ progress. Last year, stu- 
dents in the program received passing grades 
in 92 percent of their science courses, higher 
than the average for all students. 

Other programs include the Ford—Mellon 
Minority Research Scholars, which sup- 
ports research with a faculty mentor, and 
the Pew Foundation-supported COSEN 
(Carolinas—Ohio Science Education Net- 
work). The Ford—Mellon program, de- 
signed to increase the number of minority 
students enrolling in Ph.D. programs, offers 
a three-year internship program that in- 
cludes research, teaching, and curriculum 
development. COSEN emphasizes recruit- 
ing blacks and women into science and 
mathematics careers in teaching and re- 
search. 

Oberlin’s accomplishments in helping its 
students persist to graduation have earned 
the Office of Student Support Services an 
Award for Retention Excellence from 
Noel/Levitz Centers for Institutional Effec- 
tiveness and Innovation. 

“As the rates of persistence to graduation 
improve for black students, we will see 
more of them entering graduate school,” 
says Penn, “and with their Ph.D.s they will 
return to colleges such as Oberlin to be the 
scholar—-mentors for the next generation.” 


More Students to Pay 


Full Price at Oberlin? 


The five-year financial-aid plan proposed 
to Oberlin’s trustees at their September in- 
formational meeting include a reduction in 
“the composite percent of students . .. who 
receive scholarship aid.” Meanwhile, the 
College will continue its “need-blind policy 
in admissions decisions” and its policy of 
“meeting evaluated need to the extent 
funds are available.” It will accomplish the 
reduction by increasing the number of ap- 
plicants from “full-tuition paying families.” 
The plan is now being discussed by the fac- 
ulty admissions committees, the General 
Faculty Planning Committee, and by stu- 
dents in ad hoc groups and in lunch meet- 
ings with members of the administration. 
The trustees will vote on the proposal dur- 
ing their December meeting. 

All Oberlin students—even those not 
awarded financial aid—pay only 70 percent 
of the cost of their College educations. 


Thumbs Up on 
Residential Commons 


Students, faculty members, and College 
staff involved in the experimental Residen- 


tial Commons cluster-residence system 
(see “Oberlin’s Cluster Program: Plato’s 
Academy in Modern Times?” in the Winter 
1988 Oberlin Alumni Magazine) have con- 
vinced the Student Life Committee that the 
Residential Commons is a good move in 
student life at Oberlin. 

The committee's final report, issued in 
October, includes survey data new since 
the committee’s favorable preliminary re- 
port was issued this past December but 
does not alter its earlier position or make 
any additional recommendations. 

Based on its survey data, the committee 
recommends that the two major features of 
the cluster program be made available to 
students in dining and residence halls 
other than those involved in the experi- 
ment. The features are increased opportu- 
nities for interaction between students and 
members of the College faculty and staff, 
and enhanced social and recreational op- 
tions. 


Justice Department 
Requests Information 


Oberlin was not among the initial group of 
colleges and universities that received for- 
mal requests earlier this summer from the 
U.S. Department of Justice for information 
on tuition and financial-aid practices. In the 
preliminary stage of an investigation for 
possible antitrust violations, the depart- 
ment asked for information from about 20 
institutions, including Amherst, Bowdoin, 
and Colby colleges and Harvard and Tufts 
universities. 

Oberlin was, however, in the group of 
schools that received a request from the 
department September 11 “for financial in- 
formation and documents about tuition, 
fees, faculty and administration salaries, 
and financial aid,” President S. Frederick 
Starr said in a September all-campus mail- 
ing. On the advice of legal counsel, he 
added, the College would make no further 
comment on the subject. 

The September 20 issue of the Chronicle 
of Higher Education reported that at least 
40 schools, Oberlin among them, received 
such requests. 

By the time the College sent off re- 
quested information to Washington, D.C., 
in November, the investigation included at 
least 55 institutions, according to the 
Chronicle of Higher Education (October 4). 

“We are following this issue very closely 
through official and unofficial channels 
and so far believe that Oberlin has no 
cause for concern,” says President S. Fred- 
erick Starr. While Oberlin regularly ex- 
changes data on tuition and financial aid 
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with other schools, it does not participate 
in the discussions on the packaging of aid 
to be offered to specific applicants; it is 
these discussions that are the “chief locus 
of concern” for the Justice Department, 
Starr says. 

At Oberlin on September 20 a new orga- 
nization, the Association of Financial Aid 
Students, assembled about 40 people for its 
first meeting, according to one of its mem- 
bers, double-degree sophomore Andrew 
Green (Montreal, Quebec). The group 
wrote a letter to the Board of Trustees and 
organized a lunchtime demonstration—at- 
tended by more than 50 students—outside 
the inn, where the trustees were meeting. 
The letter calls for a freeze on tuition and 
student fees, arguing that the present fee 
level is “elitist and exclusionary. . . . Fur- 
thermore, price levels should not be set in 
collusion with ‘competitor’ schools.” 

The trustees invited four demonstrators 
into the inn after lunch to talk to them, and 
the deans of students and of enrollment 
planning invited 15 members of the group 
to meet with them. The deans, George 
Langeler and Douglass Gardner, along with 
Dean of Student Support Services Patrick 
Penn, had already been arranging meet- 
ings with students for late September and 
early October on the subject of tuition and 
financial aid. 


On Line in the Library 


Dedication ceremonies for the Oberlin Bib- 
liographic Information Service (OBIS—the 
College’s on-line catalog system) were held 
August 28 next to the soon-to-be-defunct 
card catalogs on the main floor of Mudd 
Center. 

Computer terminals installed last semes- 
ter in the main and branch libraries al- 
lowed readers to search a portion of the 
collection by title or author. This semester 
several search options were added, includ- 
ing “subject,” using Library of Congress 
categories, and “number,” which leads to 
further alternatives—publisher’s number, 
for example, particularly useful for locat- 
ing music scores. A “status” line provides 
the location and availability—on reserve at 
the science library, for example—for some 
books and eventually will do so for all. 

A “key-word” search category responds 
to one word of a title, so that typing war, 
for example, produces a listing that in- 
cludes Tolstoy’s War and Peace, a facsimile 
edition of Goya’s series of etchings The 
Horrors of War, and H.G. Wells’s War of the 
Worlds, among other titles. A feature to 
come on line later is a search mode that 
allows a more sophisticated combination of 
search restrictions: all books on the Ger- 
man economy published between 1917 
and 1939 and written in English or French, 
for example, or recordings from the last 
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five years of Beethoven's String Quartet 
Number 7, opus 59, by the Juilliard String 
Quartet. Printers will eventually be at- 
tached to at least some of the OBIS search 
terminals, allowing for a full bibliographic 
printout. 

The main purpose of the new system, 
says Ray English, associate director of li- 
braries, is “unified and extensive biblio- 
graphic access”: it can search the Library 
of Congress and Dewey catalog systems si- 
multaneously. Eventually it will be possible 
to search for information on collections in 
the archives. 

Information has also been entered into 
the OBIS memory for many of the conserv- 
atory library’s music scores and for record- 
ings cataloged since 1976, including all 
compact discs and videocassettes. In about 
two years the information will be available 
on scores and recordings cataloged before 
17 6: 

All branch libraries (art, science, and 
conservatory), as well as the Oberlin Public 
Library, are hooked into the new system; 
previously, the individual library card cata- 


Catholic Chaplain Installed 


logs referred almost exclusively to books 
shelved in that library. Later this year users 
will be able to tap into OBIS through any 
VAX or modem connection at any time of 
day or night. 


Charles Martin Hall Papers 
Enter College Archives 


The Aluminum Company of America has 
donated the papers of Charles Martin Hall 
to the Oberlin College Archives. Hall (1863- 
1914), who developed the process that en- 
abled aluminum to be commercially manu- 
factured, was one of the College’s principal 
benefactors. The 18,200 pages of papers 
date largely from the period 1885-1914 
and include correspondence, patents, type- 
scripts, laboratory books, printed materi- 
als, and court-case files. 

The collection, appraised at $150,000, is 
most valuable for Hall’s correspondence 
with his sister Julia and his business associ- 
ates, says Roland Baumann, College archi- 
vist. The letters reflect on Hall’s contribu- 


The Reverend Edward Kordas (center) was installed as Catholic chaplain Septem- 
ber 10 in Fairchild Chapel, with the Most Reverend James A. Quinn, auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, presiding. Also participating in the 
ceremony were President S. Frederick Starr; the Reverend Manfred Lassen (left), 
Protestant chaplain; and Rabbi Shimon Brand (right), Jewish chaplain. 
Ordained in 1968, Kordas is pastor of South Amherst’s Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary parish. He was formerly associate pastor of St. Helen’s in Newbury, 
Ohio, and he has taught theology and served as campus minister at Notre Dame 
College in South Euclid and at Baldwin Wallace College. He was campus minister 
also at Cleveland State and Case Western Reserve universities. He earned the B.A. 
degree from Borromeo College of Ohio in Wickliffe and the M.Div. from Dayton 
United Theological Seminary, a member of the Consortium for Higher Religious 


Education Studies. 
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tions and influence as an inventor, docu- 
ment the discovery and early development 
of commercially processed aluminum, and 
illustrate the complexity of patent litiga- 
tion. 


Glasmann Gift for 
Scholarships, Writing; 
Klutznick Fellowship 


The Glasmann Foundation has given 
$99,090 to establish the Glasmann Family 
Scholarship and to supplement the John C. 
Reid Fund in Expository Writing. The Glas- 
mann family includes Myrene Glasmann 
Temple ’80, who was encouraged to attend 
Oberlin by the late John C. Reid ’35, a col- 
league of her father, Jay W. Glasmann, in 
the law firm of Ivins, Phillips & Barker in 
Washington, D.C. 

A gift of $150,000 from Thomas J. 
Klutznick ’61, with matching funds from 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, will establish Oberlin’s first endowed 
research fellowship for tenured faculty 
members. The Klutznick fellowship will 
support a regular research-status award for 
senior faculty members in the humanities. 
Klutznick, an Oberlin trustee since 1975, is 
a partner in the real-estate company of 
Miller-Klutznick-Davis-Gray and head of its 
Chicago office. 


New Museum Visitors 


Sylvia Hill Williams °57, director of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 


Lots of Beauty 


of African Art in Washington, D.C., and 
Joan Lewis Danforth, College trustee and 
New York City community leader, have 
joined the Visiting Committee of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. 

Williams, a trustee of the Association of 
Art Museum Directors, has been director of 
the National Museum of African Art since 
1984 (see “Trustee of the Treasures” in the 
spring 1988 issue of the OAM). Danforth, a 
College trustee since 1987, is a member of 
the National Committee for the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco. 


New Highs for Development 


The Development Office has set new fund- 
raising records in 1988-89. The numbers in 
many categories—alumni contributions 
and participation, contributions to the 
Campaign for Oberlin, direct corporate 
giving, corporate matching gifts, unre- 
stricted gifts, and participation in the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society—were higher 
1988-89 than they were in 1987-88. 

Total giving to the College—including 
support from government sources— 
amounted to $17.3 million, a slight de- 
crease from last year due to a falling off of 
entitlement grants for students from the 
federal government and of real-estate gifts. 
Over the six-year period from 1983 to 
1989, total annual giving to Oberlin has 
more than doubled, jumping from $8.2 mil- 
lion to the current figure. Gifts from private 
sources, a more accurate indicator of the 


Behind Edward Thompson (left), director of grounds management and land plan- 
ning, and Robert Zgrabik, grounds specialist, is the Rice parking lot, one of the 
“aesthetic parking areas” on campus recognized this fall with a Lorain County 
Beautification Award to Oberlin College. “What the judges liked about Oberlin is 
that each lot blends into its environment, using the architectural structure and 
plant life around it,” says the executive director of the county beautfication fund. 
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College's fund-raising capacity, totaled $15 
million in 1988-89, more than doubling 
since 1984. 

For the third straight year, alumni sup- 
port of the College has increased. Unlike 
the top-ranked national liberal-arts col- 
leges that are experiencing declines in 
alumni giving this year, Oberlin saw its 
alumni contributions rise from $8.1 million 
in 1987-88 to $8.6 million in 1988-89. The 
$8.6 million accounts for more than 72 per- 
cent of all gifts from individuals and con- 
tinues a trend that has seen the percentage 
of alumni giving to Oberlin increase from 
only 23 percent in 1982-83 to 52.1 percent 
in 1988-89. 

The College’s annual fund—money given 
for current use—rose from $2.5 million in 
1987-88 to $2.8 million in 1988-89. 

The 1988-89 year saw all-time records es- 
tablished in direct corporate giving and 
corporate matching gifts. The College re- 
ceived major gifts from the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute, the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation for the minority fellow- 
ship undergraduate program, and com- 
puter equipment from AT&T, among other 
donations. 

—Richard Dunn 
Vice President for Development 
and Alumni Affairs 


Oberlin on Videotape 


Videotapes for admissions offices’ use— 
one for the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the other for the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic—are now complete. The tapes were 
produced by Health & Science Communi- 
cations, Inc., of Minneapolis, founded in 
1984 by Lawrence Kutner ’74. Director of 
photography was Paul Henschel, whose 
work has appeared on Judy Woodruff’s 
“Frontline” and other national television 
programs. Like Kutner, he is an Emmy 
Award winner. 

Students, faculty members, and other 
employees involved in the production of 
the tapes numbered at least 75, not count- 
ing the members of the Oberlin Orchestra, 
says Director of Communications Barbara 
Chalsma. 

The videos replace “Oberlin in Person,” 
which the admissions offices have been us- 
ing for several years. 

Kutner writes a nationally syndicated 
column on psychology and child rearing 
for the New York Times. 


Review Places First 


In the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion contest for 1988-89 sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University, the Oberlin Review won 
first-place certificates, winning 897 out of a 
possible 1000 points in the fall semester 
and 896 points in the spring. “You tackle 
worthy subjects and follow through with 
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solid reporting and photo coverage,” com- 
mented the fall-semester judge, and the 
spring-semester judge said that the num- 
ber of letters from readers and their quality 
“bespeaks how well you are serving your 
readership.” The Review's score was just 
below the 925 that qualifies publications to 
be considered for higher than first-place 
honors, the gold or silver medals that are 
awarded to the top 4 or 5 percent of the 
contest entries. 


Good News from China 


“Everything that we had hoped for, but 
dared not quite expect, in the way of inter- 
action with the local folks, has material- 
ized,” writes Professor of East Asian Stud- 
ies Vivian Hsu from Yunnan University in 
Kunming, People’s Republic of China, 
where she is resident director of the newly 
established Semester-in-China Program 
(see “Students to Study in China” in winter 
1989 issue’s “Tappan Square Notebook”). 
After seven weeks “several of our students 
have invited Chinese students to be their 
roommates, [which is] unprecedented at 
Yunnan U. 

“All of the students have taken to eating 
in the student dining facility,” Hsu says, 
comparing the facility to a carry-out, ex- 
cept that one brings one’s own utensils. Af- 
ter choosing from among “a huge variety” 
of dishes, students may take the food back 
to their rooms or eat standing or squatting 
nearby, enjoying “the earthy atmosphere, 
the low cost (averaging 30 cents per meal), 
and the experience of a typical Chinese 
college student.” 

A couple of Oberlin students had, at last 
report, signed up for the October Kunming 
municipal marathon—“our version of the 
Boston marathon’—and the rest planned 
to cheer them on. Hsu and some of the stu- 
dents have been playing tennis (two of the 
students are members of the Oberlin 
team). Other extracurricular activities in- 
clude a calligraphy class and a tayi (exer- 
cise) class. “Both are disciplines that re- 
quire assiduous practice,” Hsu says. “The 
real test will be to see how much self-moti- 
vation and discipline we will have in prac- 
ticing every day.” 

The group spent their fall break on a five- 
day trip to Xishuangbanna, “a tropical par- 
adise near the Burma border” with climate 
and cultures—‘‘11 different minority 
groups of various Tibeto-Burmese strains” 
—unlike those in the rest of China. Hsu 
adds (“lest you think we are on an ex- 
tended vacation’) that the students are 
learning on the average 50 Chinese charac- 
ters every week; they have a quiz and writ- 
ten assignments every other day; and they 
are “writing reams” in their journals. The 
students’ 10-hour language class, taught by 
Hsu and local teachers, compresses a full 
year of intermediate-level instruction into 
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Xiang Rong (left), one of the local teachers in Oberlin’s semester-in-China program, becomes ac- 


quainted with senior David Newman (Flemington, New Jersey) while, behind her, sophomore Sophie 


Richardson (Old Chatham, New York) looks on. 


one semester. Their four-hour Practicum in 
Intercultural Living includes colloquia with 
Chinese students. 

The students’ first assignment when they 
arrived in Kunming was “to negotiate 
buses and buy some daily necessities and 
school supplies. That took the better part 
of the day.” 

Last January Oberlin College and Yun- 
nan University signed a four-year ex- 
change agreement that established the Se- 
mester-in-China Program and that will also 
bring Yunnan faculty members to Oberlin 
to teach Chinese and do research. Follow- 
ing the Tienanmen Square violence in 
June, there were questions about whether 
the students should go to China this fall. 
Would they be physically safe? Would the 
Chinese feel safe enough to interact with 
them? And would continuing the program 
imply approval of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s actions? 

Dean Alfred MacKay, Hsu, and others 
held extensive discussions before deciding 
to send the students. Hsu noted at the time 
that foreigners seem safe in China and that 
the Chinese could feel safe enough with 
foreign students. “It is important—for Chi- 
nese intellectuals especially—to keep open 
a window to the outside world. Cultural 
and educational ties must be maintained,” 
she said. 

—Carol Ganzel, Managing Editor 
Oberlin College Observer 


Shansi representatives Rachel Quill ‘89 and 
David Weaver '89 began teaching at Yun- 
nan University, People’s Republic of China, 
this semester. Kathy Trisolini '86 and 
Joshua Howard ’88 safely left their Shans 


posts at Yunnan about two weeks ahead of 


schedule this spring to return to the United 
States.—Ed. 


The Tenure Report: 
How are We Doing? 


In a joint meeting five years ago the college 
and conservatory faculties ratified the so- 
called tenure report, a group of recommen- 
dations concerning not only tenure but 
also faculty recruitment, initial appoint- 
ment and reappointment, and support for 
professional development. 


How has Oberlin responded to these rec- 
ommendations? Both Alfred MacKay, dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
David Boe, dean of the Conservatory of 
Music, indicate that many of the suggested 
changes have been made, most notably 
those related to professional development 
that required additional money. 


For example, the report recommended 
“funds for research and instrumentation 
... Ona scale that would insure for a new 
member of the faculty a solid base for his 
or her scholarly work.” At the time no 
money was regularly budgeted for this pur- 
pose in the college; in the last three years, 
MacKay says, more than $260,000 has been 
spent for start-up, including faculty fellow- 
ships funded by the Charles A. Dana Foun- 
dation and the Nord Endowment. In addi- 
tion, almost $200,000 has been spent on 
summer stipends for junior faculty mem- 
bers. 


The conservatory provides comparable 
help for new faculty members who need to 
establish national reputations, Boe says, in- 
cluding support for debut recitals and sti- 
pends for summer research. It also helps 
faculty members appointed at the senior 
level who are redirecting their careers— 


changing from ensemble to solo perform- 
ance, for example—in order to come to 
Oberlin. In the last five years there have 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Executive Board Welcomes 
Affiliate Groups 


The Executive Board of the Alumni Coun- 
cil unanimously passed a policy and guide- 
lines for self-defined alumni groups at its 
September 15 meeting during the annual 
council weekend. Eric Nilson ’82, treasurer 
of the Oberlin Alumni Association and 
chair of the Oberlin Gay & Lesbian Alumni 
Task Force, calls the legislation landmark. 

“We refer to this legislation as land- 
mark,” says Nilson, 
“because to the best 
of our knowledge no 
other college or uni- 
versity has ad- 
dressed this need for 
self-defined alumni- 
group recognition in 
a way that is em- 
bracing rather than 
excluding. This is a 
proud moment for 

Nilson the alumni body.” At 
its September 17 meeting the Executive 
Board formally recognized the Oberlin Gay 
& Lesbian Alumni, the organization that 
developed from the task force, as the first 
affiliate group of the Alumni Association. 

“The constitution of the Alumni Associa- 
tion,” the board said in passing the policy 
and guidelines, “assumes that the domi- 
nant quality that binds us together . . . is 
our status as Oberlin alumni. . . . However, 
the Executive Board is aware that there are 
Oberlin alumni for whom identifications 
with a group or position related to ethnic- 
ity, religion, region, politics, sexual prefer- 
ence, race, or some other aspect of their 
lives is of central importance and interre- 
lated with their interests as alumni. These 
groups, within the Oberlin context as well 
as in the society at large, define their own 
boundaries for membership and pursue 
agendas that are of particular interest to 
their respective constituencies. .. . Some 
alumni who now feel separated from Ober- 
lin would become more involved as alumni 
were they able to relate to Oberlin through 
such ‘self-defined’ groups. 

“In the opinion of the board, it is time 
that the association [become] explicit in its 
desire to welcome self-defined groups into 
an affiliation with the association.” 

Under the new policy alumni who wish 
to form groups for purposes that are con- 
sistent with those of the Alumni Associa- 
tion are encouraged to apply to the Execu- 
tive Board for affiliate status. The board 
will review the name, charter, plans, and 
operation of the group for compliance with 
the policy. Each self-defined group is ex- 
pected to be financially self-sustaining, re- 


ceiving no financial or in-kind support 

from the Alumni Association except the 

following: 

e development and maintenance of the 
group membership list 

e one third-class mailing annually to 
group members 

e logistical arrangements for one annual 
meeting 

e one Alumni Association staff member 
selected as liaison 

e one affiliate-group representative with 
full privileges on the Alumni Council 

Each group is expected to report annu- 
ally to the Executive Board, which can re- 
voke affiliate status if the group is found to 
be not in compliance with the policy. 

During its deliberations the Executive 
Board struggled with the status of two ex- 
isting groups, the black alumni and the 
conservatory alumni, perceived by some to 
be self-defined groups. The board decided 
that since the black alumni group origi- 
nated at the invitation of President Starr 
and was established as a committee of the 
council at the initiative of the board, it is 
not governed by the new policy. However, 
it is the desire of the board that both groups 
commit to either an affiliated or unaffili- 
ated status, whichever they prefer. There- 
fore, as of the end of the Alumni Council 
meeting in 1997, or earlier if that commit- 
tee chooses, the Black Alumni Committee 
and its constituency will become an affili- 
ate of the Alumni Association unless it 
elects otherwise. 

At the end of the Alumni Council meet- 
ing in 1990 the Conservatory Committee 
and its constituency will become an affili- 
ate, or the Executive Board will otherwise 
determine its status. 


council business. 


Roberta Scheff Maneker ‘57, incoming president of the 
amuses Class agent John Copeland ‘37, outgoing chair of t 


The purpose of Oberlin Gay & Lesbian 
Alumni is to facilitate the relationship be- 
tween the College and its gay and lesbian 
alumni and to increase the visibility of gay 
and lesbian persons and concerns in the 
life of the College. Its plans include devel- 
oping a mailing list, organizing a reception 
during commencement-reunion weekend 
for returning gay and lesbian alumni, in- 
creasing the financial participation rate 
among gay and lesbian alumni, working 
with student groups to bring alumni back 
to campus for informal discussions, devel- 
oping Winter Term projects and housing 
for gay and lesbian students, and develop- 
ing a regular newsletter. 

—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Council Gives Volunteer 
Awards to 5 Alumni 


During the council-meeting weekend five 
alumni received Vol- 
unteer of the Year 
awards for outstand- 
ing service. The 
award for regional 
coordinator went to 
Jean Bailey Jerauld 
°69, who, in the 
words of Liz Kirker 
Culberson 53, direc- 
tor of the regional 
Alumni Association 

Jerauld activities, “has done 
the impossible! She has organized Los An- 
geles!” Jean divided L.A. into four parts 
and recruited subregional coordinators for 


Alumni Association, says something that 
he Awards Committee, during a break from 
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each. In addition, Jean, along with her hus- 
band Rick ‘69, has created a series of re- 
gional newsletters, invitations, and name 
tags. 


Class of 1964 pres- 
ident William Fo- 
gerty received the 
class-president 
award. Bill has been 
enthusiastic and 
loyal, and he worked 
hard to bring off a 
successful 25th re- 
union, breaking the 
25th-reunion gift re- 
cord. He has agreed 
to serve a second 


Fogerty 
term. 


The Class Agent of the Year award went 
to Andra Marx, who has served her class 
since graduating in 
1980. In addition to 
performing class- 
agent work, she co- 
ordinated the New 
York City regional 
phonathons and 
worked on her class 
reunion-gift commit- 
tee. Upon retiring 
from the program 
(and joining the 

Marx Council’s Awards 
Committee) she recruited her replacement. 


Fran Panos, former Alumni Association staffer, 
listens to outgoing association president Bill 
Warren ‘48 read the plaque the association gave 
her for 12 years of valued service. The associa- 
tion also gave Panos an Oberlin chair during 
council activities. 

See aa 
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The council’s picnic with senior Oberlin students had to be moved indoors—to the newly renovated 
Carnegie Reading Room—because of bad weather. The room brought back memories for many coun- 
cil members who remember the room as the place where they did most of their studying when they 


were undergraduates themselves. 


Lawrence Murphy-Stephens ’69, New 
York City admis- 
sions coordinator, 
received the admis- 
sions-coordinator 
award. He has been 
helpful in sponsor- 
ing programs and in 
interviewing stu- 
dents, and last 
spring he organized 
a “fabulous admit- 
ted-student party 

Murphy-Stephens which yielded many 
students from NYC,” says Valerie Raines 
Bell, associate director of admissions and 
coordinator of the Alumni Admissions Pro- 
gram. Active in the wide range of alumni 


SN 


Trustee Search Committee members R. Peter An- 
derson ‘65 and Mary Durling ‘57 share a cheerful 
moment at the September council weekend. 
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activities in New York City, Lawrence is a 
new member of the Nominating Commit- 
fee: 


Julie Mueller ’78 was given an award for 
her extraordinary 
work (with Jan Cig- 
liano '78, who re- 
ceived an award in 
1986) in staging two 
Washington, D.C., 
galas, one each in 
1986 and 1988, to 
raise scholarship 
funds for local stu- 
dents. In addition, 
= Julie has initiated a 
Mueller gspecial-events series 
for alumni of the area. Now in its third year, 
the Oberlin Alumni Mini-Series—tours to 
Washington’s points of interest—has al- 
ready raised thousands of dollars for the 
Oberlin Scholarship Fund of Washington. 


—M.W.B. 


Denver Alumni Hold Picnic 


Denver-area alumni gathered August 6 for 
a picnic with special guest Liz Culberson, 
Alumni Association director of regional ac- 
tivities. New regional coordinator Bob 
Dyer ’67 was host for the event held at the 
stately historic house in which his law of- 
fices are located. Prospective students and 
their parents were included in the party, 
and a lively discussion focusing on admis- 
sions continued for several hours, with ad- 
missions coordinator Diana Helper ‘53 
fielding many of the questions. 
—Diana Helper °53 
Denver-area Admissions Coordinator 


CLASS NOTES 


Kindergarten Training 
School 


Beatrice Beatty Doswell’s husband, Andrew, 
died of cancer July 29, 1988, in Duarte, Calif., 
after a two-year illness. “He was a unique, 
kindly man,” she says, “a psychotherapist 
who was admired and loved by all with whom 
he came in contact.” Beatrice now lives in 
Boulder, Colo., near her daughter. 


1915 


Dorothy Printup Bryson in May received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
from Colorado Coll. in recognition of her 
work as editor of five volumes of source mate- 
rial on U.S. migration and settlement and for 
teaching and administrative work. Her ad- 
dress: 107 Cheyenne Rd. #610, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80906. 


1928 


This summer William Duncan Allen, in his 
eighth year as a participant, was one of 27 
performing musicians in the 9th annual Ya- 
chats (Oregon) music festival. Among the 87 
patrons of the festival were Jean Timberman 
Mallory '24 and Nellie Constance Allen Beaty 
31. GO0 Elizabeth West Kelly was one of 
five educators to receive the Excellence in 
Teaching Award in June from the United 
Church Board for Homeland Ministries. Eliza- 
beth has worked in Christian education since 
1942. She retired as director of Christian edu- 
cation at First Congregational United Church 
of Christ, Indianapolis, in 1980 but continues 
to work for the church as a volunteer teacher. 


1930 


Wilbur E. Flannery, medical director of 
Hospice of St. Francis, New Castle, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Academy of 
Hospice Physicians. The purpose of the orga- 
nization is to help train physicians in giving 
appropriate care to incurable patients. 


1931 


Four poems by Gertrude Hickin Sigmon are 
included in the 1988 American Poetry Anthol- 
ogy, Vol VIII, No. IV. 


1933 


Physicians James and Jeanne Hibbard 
Stephens in April were awarded the U. Mis- 
souri-Columbia Medical Alumni Organiza- 
tion Service Award. Founders of the Oberlin 
Clinic, from which they retired in 1975, the 
Stephenses are alumni of the then two-year 
MU Sch. of Medicine. 


1936 


On May 21, 1989, Samuel “‘Scotty’”’ Cooper 
married Marilyn Frobose at Saint Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Bowling Green, Ohio. The 
couple lives at 725 Wallace Avenue, Bowling 
Green, OH 43402. Lucien E. Morris at 
a May ceremony in Melbourne, Australia, was 
awarded an honorary fellowship by the Fac- 


ulty of Anesthetists, Royal Australasian Coll. 
of Surgeons, the highest honor for the spe- 
cialty of anesthesia, which previously had not 
been awarded to an American. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Faculty of Anesthetists, 
Royal Coll. of Surgeons, England, in 1978. His 
address: 15870 Pt. Monroe, N.E., Bainbridge 
Island, WA 98110. 


1939 


Having suffered multiple small strokes, Hes- 
ter Hayes Perkins has been placed in a nurs- 
ing home in Oklahoma City. Address: Four 
Seasons Nursing Center, 5301 N. Brookline, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 


1940 


Flutist David Cramer, son of Kenyon '39 and 
Marion McClelland Cramer, in May per- 
formed the Mozart Concerto in C Major for 
Flute, Harp, and Orchestra with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 


1943 


The Apr. 16, 1989, issue of the Washington 
Post included an article—‘“Montgomery’s 
Master Planner Nears End of Influential Ca- 
reer’’—on the career of Norman Christeller, 
chairman for the past eight years of the Mont- 
gomery County (Maryland) Planning Board. 
According to the story, under Norman “the 
board has been nationally known for its inno- 
vations in shaping growth... .” GOO Presi- 
dent Bush has appointed Jewel Stradford 
Lafontant U.S. coordinator for refuge affairs 
and ambassador-at-large. A senior partner 
with the corporate- and labor-law firm Ved- 
der, Price, Kaufman & Kammbholz in Chicago, 
she served as U.S. deputy solicitor general 
from 1973 to 1975 and U.S. representative to 
the United Nations in 1972. 000 Having 
lived for 25 years in Florida, Moulton ’42 and 
Grace Wolvington Prussing are moving to 
the Olympic peninsula of Washington State. 
The decision to move, they say, was influ- 
enced by the fact that three of their four chil- 
dren—and three grandchildren—live in Seat- 
tle. 


1944 


Alice Lyons Eckardt, professor emerita of re- 
ligion studies at Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa., re- 
cently received the B’nai B’rith Charles Kline 
Lodge Humanitarian Award for her research 
and writing on Jewish—Christian relations and 
the Holocaust. The Charles Kline Lodge has 
also established an endowment fund in Alice's 
name with the Allentown (Pennsylvania) Jew- 
ish Archives/Holocaust Resource Center to 
support an annual writing contest for area 
students in grades seven through 12. In addi- 
tion she was presented at the awards cere- 
mony with proclamations and citations from 
the Pennsylvania State Senate and Allen- 
town’s mayor. 


1945 


Suzanne Amspoker Zunzer recently retired 
as executive director of Washington, D.C.’s 
Kingsbury Center, an organization concerned 
with education and learning problems. For- 
merly a Kingsbury Center tutor and diagnos- 
tician, she had been director since 1971. 
400) Marjorie Catchpole Barres in May ac- 
companied her husband, Oliver, to Cassino, 
Italy, where he participated in the Phoenix ’89 
ceremonies, which marked the 45th anniver- 
sary of the city’s liberation in May 1944. One 
of 500 American Field Service ambulance 
drivers who served under fire at Cassino and 
other points along the Gultav line of enemy 
defenses, Oliver was one of the few American 
military servicemen to attend the observ- 
ances. Phoenix ’89 was sponsored by the Ital- 
ian Government and the Monte Cassino Vet- 
eran’s Assoc. of Great Britain. 


1947 


Following an episode of bypass surgery, physi- 
cist Francis T. Cole recently retired after 21 
years at Fermi National Accelerator Labora- 
tory. For the last three years at Fermilab, he 
has been working in a group that is building a 
proton accelerator for cancer therapy; it will 
begin operating for initial tests at Loma Linda 
Hospital in California beginning in late 1989. 
Francis is continuing with the project in his 
retirement. 


1948 


Gerald B. Anderson graduated Dec. 22., 
1988, from the Coll. of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., with a Doctor of Education de- 
gree in higher educational administration. His 
dissertation was titled “Political Factors Af- 
fecting the Development and Growth of the 
Norfolk Division, The College of William and 
Mary (1930) into Old Dominion College 
(1962).”000 The Babylon (New York) Library 
in May exhibited works on paper by Priscilla 
Haley Bilous. The same set of large, abstract 
watercolors and etchings was exhibited in 
Huntington, N.Y., in February. ooo 
Marianne Van Hoorn 
Liberatore has re- 
cently formed Libera- 
tore Associates, Inc., 
an executive search 
firm focusing exclu- 
sively on the recruit- 
ment of fund-raising 
professionals. Based 
in Westport, Conn., 
the company will 

Van Hoorn handle assignments 
throughout the country in higher education, 
the arts, and health and social services. 


1950 


The Ohio State U. Chapter of the American 
Assoc. of University Professors in June 
awarded its 1989 Louis Nemzer Award for the 
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Geologically Speaking 


To help the Oberlin Geology Department celebrate the inauguration of its new quar- 
ters in Carnegie Building (occupying the second, third, and fourth floors) nine alumni 
who have forged important careers in the field returned to campus September 22 and 
23 for a special dedication symposium. Sponsored in part by the Alumni Association, 
the two-part geoscience symposium featured talks by Thomas Dutro ’45, of the U.S, 
Geological Survey; J. Alfred Fagerstrom ’52, of the University of Colorado; Lawrence 
Funkhouser ’43, of the Standard Oil Company; Carole Hickman ’64, of the University of 
California at Berkeley; Gary Lane ’52, of Indiana University; Peter Molnar ’65, of MIT.; 
J. William Schopf ’63, of UCLA; David Walker ’°68, of Columbia University; and Sidney 
Whitaker ’62, of Atomic Energy Canada. 

Above, alumni, faculty, staff, students, and other members of the College community 
gather in Carnegie’s Root Room (formerly the second floor reading room) for the rib- 
bon cutting and remarks by President S. Frederick Starr and Professor of Geology 
William Skinner (forefront). The ceremony was followed by an open house. 


sylvania) U. Dept. of Speech Communication, 
was recently named 
recipient of the 1989 
E.R. Nichols Forensics 
Educator of the Year 
Award by Pi Kappa 
Delta, the national 
honor society for stu- 
dents in competitive 
forensics. The award 
is made annually in 
recognition of an indi- 
vidual who has made 
outstanding contributions to improving inter- 
collegiate forensics. Carolyn, a member of the 
West Chester U. faculty since 1969, is also a 
senior associate and vice-president of Martel 
and Associates, an executive communica- 
tions consulting firm based in Villanova. 
ooo After 39 years as a band, orchestra, and 
choir director in the public schools of Ohio, 


Defense of Academic Freedom to OSU Profes- 
sor of Chemistry Richard Firestone. The 
award is given not only for defending aca- 
demic freedom, but also for outstanding ef- 
forts on behalf of faculty governance at OSU. 
400 Having retired from his professorship at 
Ms Chukyo U. in Japan, 
Morgan Gibson has 
moved to Knox Coll., 
where he teaches 
writing and his wife, 
Keiko, teaches Japa- 
nese language and 
literature. He is work- 
ing on his philosophi- 
cal autobiography in 
“ poetry and prose, 

Gibson Darts of which have 
been published under the title Among Bud- 
dhists in Japan. O00 Carolyn Berglund 
Keefe, a professor in the West Chester (Penn- 
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Indiana, and Michigan—the past 16 as coordi- 
nator of music for the Midland (Michigan) 
Public Schools—Robert Ralston retired Aug. 
1. He will continue, he says, to teach privately, 
play horn in the local symphony and various 
ensembles, conduct the summer park band, 
and chair the Michigan Youth Arts Festival— 
“but with more leisure time for travel and 
golf.” 


1951 


Carolyn Darling Albaugh was recently rec- 
ognized as a nationally certified teacher of or- 
gan and piano music by the Music Teachers 
National Assoc. (MTNA). A member of New 
York State Music Teachers Assoc., a state affili- 
ate of MTNA, she is an independent teacher 
of organ and piano, adjudicator, performer, 
and workshop clinician as well as an instruc- 
tor in the organist-training program for the 
Syracuse Diocese and past dean of the 
Binghamton chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 000 William D. Hayward in May 
was awarded an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree by the California Coll. of Podiatric 
Medicine (CCPM). A member of the CCPM 
Board of Trustees, serving on the Executive 
and Academic Affairs committees, he is assis- 
tant manager for communications of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Assoc., the largest public em- 
ployee organization in the state. He lives with 
his wife, the former Shirley Bobier, in Foster 
City, Calif. 


1953 


Recently elected president of the New En- 
gland Newspaper Assoc., Scott Himstead 
continues as a daily newspaper publisher with 
the Cape Cod Times, based in Hyannis, Mass. 
His newspaper recently was recognized by 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
as one of the 14 best in the country among the 
1357 daily newspapers with a circulation 
under 50,000. Scott and his wife, Joan, live in 
Barnstable Village on the cape. One son has 
earned degrees from Hamilton Coll. and Co- 
lumbia U., and another recently graduated 
from Middlebury. A daughter entered her ju- 
nior year at U. Pennsylvania this fall. 000 
Jefferson Medical Coll. Prof of Psychiatry and 
Human Behavior Bryce Templeton recently 
was named 1989 recipient of the Psychiatric 
Education Award for the Assoc. for Academic 
Psychiatry. He received the award in recogni- 
tion of his role in the development of Interac- 
tion Analysis System for Interview Evaluation 
(ISIE), a technique that involves the use of a 
specially trained observer and a computer 
program that summarizes quantitative data 
about the physician-patient interaction. Bryce 
designed the system with colleagues while 
working at the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers during the 1970s. 


1954 


Philip C. Hanawalt, professor and chairman, 
Stanford U. Dept. of Biological Sciences, is 
one of 60 new members recently named to 
the National Academy of Sciences. Philip has 
been an internationally acknowledged expert 
in the field of DNA repair for over 20 years, 
having discovered the major process by 
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which living cells re- 
sist the damage 
caused by cancer-pro- 
ducing substances. 
His current work fo- 
cuses on the nature of 
the DNA repair defi- 
ciency in human he- 
reditary diseases that 
show increased risk 
er, for, cancersrnou 

Standley Hoch, 

chairman, president, and chief executive offi- 
cer of General Public Utilities Corp., Parsip- 
pany, N.J., has joined 

the Dean’s Advisory 
Council of Purdue U.’s 
Kranners Sch. of Man- 
agement. 000 The 
college counseling 
program at the Cran- 
brook Sch., Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.— 
which is directed by 
William S. Mcllrath 
» —recently was rated 
Hoch as “exemplary” by 

the U. Michigan Bureau of Accreditation and 
Sch. Improvement Studies. As a result, the 
program is included in the University of Michi- 
gan Listing of Exemplary School Programs. 


1955 


This summer Louis Malucci took a two- 
week, seven-performance tour of the British 
Isles with the Genesee Valley Orchestra and 
Chorus; he is president and tenor of the 90- 
voice, 35-instrument group. His wife, the 
former Dorelle Flavin ’56, joined him on the 
trip as a pianist, and one of his daughters, 
Shirley, joined as a singer. Lou is a resource- 
planning-system manager at Wickes Manu- 
facturing near Auburn, N.Y. He retired from 
the Air Force as a lieutenant colonel after 28 
years of flying. Dorell teaches piano, per- 
forms occasionally, and adjudicates at local 
colleges and universities. 


1956 


Shirley Carpenter Garth in May received 
the New Jersey Speech-Language—Hearing 
Assoc. Distinguished Clinical Award, given to 
members who have demonstrated significant 
professional clinical services and accomplish- 
ments. Shirley is one of the first three to re- 
ceive the new award. Her address: P.O. Box 
2115, Medford Lakes, N.J. 08055. G00 Nestor 
Inc., a small scientific company that deals in 
neural network computer systems, in July 
named David Fox a chief executive. The 
company, which has operations in Provi- 
dence, R.I., and offices in New York City, was 
included on a list in the Wall Street Journal 
Centennial Edition of some 60 companies 
with bright futures. David has been on the 
Nestor Board since 1983. O00 After selling 
their house this summer Allen and Joan Tim- 
mins 57 Lovekin in September began train- 
ing at the Literacy and Evangelism Interna- 
tional headquarters in Tulsa, learning how to 
write Bible-based primers, teach adult liter- 
acy, and set up literacy programs. In January 
they will travel to Zaire, where they will first 
work in the Lingala language in Kinshasa, the 
capital city, and later branch out to other lan- 
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guages and areas. The couple's first term will 
probably be for two years. Their address: c/o 
Literacy and Evangelism International, 1800 
South Jackson, Tulsa, OK 74107. 00 
George D. McKin- 
ney, pastor and 
founder of St. 
Stephen’s Church of 
God in Christ, San 
Diego, has been 
elected president of 
the National Black 
Evangelical Assoc. 
(NBEA). The NBEA is 
an umbrella organiza- 

McKinney tion that comprises 
individuals and organizations that cross de- 
nominational and racial lines. 000 Roches- 
ter, N.Y., attorney Nathan Robfogel and his 
wife, Susan, also an attorney, in September re- 
ceived the Brockport (New York) Coll. Foun- 
dation’s sixth Community Award for outstand- 
ing professional and civic contributions to the 
greater Rochester area. 


oO 


1957 


As a break from preparations for her older 
daughter Suzanne's wedding in May Joanna 
Larson Lehmann sang in the chorus of the 
International Opera Festival’s production of 
Aida in British Columbia Place Stadium in 
April. Joanna and husband Fritz '58 were 
given a recent surprise anniversary party, or- 
ganized by Suzanne. 000 Lincoln U. Presi- 
dent Niara Sudarkasa is one of 75 black 
women featured in the major traveling pho- 
tography exhibition “I Dream a World: Por- 
traits of Black Women Who Changed Amer- 
ica,’ which opened Feb. 8 at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., before 
traveling nationally the following spring. The 
exhibition features the photos of Pulitzer 
Prize-winning photographer Brian Lanker. 


1958 


The Draper Touch (Prentice Hall) is the latest 
book by Carleton 
Varney, interior de- 
signer and president/ 
owner of the Dorothy 
Draper Co. It is a biog- 
raphy of Dorothy Dra- 
per, founder of the 
company Carleton 
now heads who, in 
her heyday, was the 
doyenne of interior 

Varney design in America. 
Associated with many interior-design projects 
throughout the world (he is former design 
consultant to the White House and a curator 
of the presidential yacht USS Sequoia and has 
projects including castles in Ireland and re- 
sorts in the Caribbean) Carleton in November 
designed the sets for a show at the Palladium 
Theater in London, which was attended by 
royalty. 


1960 


Previously assistant university librarian for 
collection management at Northwestern U., 
Scott Bennett in September began his new 
position as director of the Milton S. Eisenho- 


wer Library at Johns Hopkins U. An expert in 
collection development and a former English 
professor, Scott will manage a collection of 
more than 2 million books, 13,000 serials, and 
1.4 million microforms. 000 Donald and 
Jane Briggs ’61 Rankin live in East 
Greenwich, R.I., and are copresidents of the 
Rhode Island Music Teachers Assoc. Their son 
Christopher entered McGill U. this fall; son 
Timothy recently was inducted into the Cum 
Laude Society at the Wheeler Sch.; and son 
Benjamin recently won the national MTNA- 
Selmer Junior High Sch. percussion auditions. 
: : Hoo Since Algss 
Siegfried Schoen- 
bohm has been chief 
of opera productions 
at the State Theatre in 
Kassel,W. Germany, 
having staged Wag- 
ner’s Ring, Tannhdau- 
ser, and Parsifal, as 
well as Jesus Christ 
Superstar, Cabaret, 
Schoenbohm Aida, The Marriage of 
Figaro, and The Rake’s Progress; and the 
world premieres of Marat, Pier Paolo, and The 
Tower among many other operas. He has 
staged operas in Heidelberg, Mannheim, Frei- 
burg, Basel, Frankfurt, Wuppertal, Krefeld, 
and Hamburg. 000 The Apr. 16, 1989, issue 
of the Burlington (Vermont) Free Press in- 
cluded a feature article in its “Living” section 
on the work of painter Sarah Swenson. She 
lives in Johnson, Vt., with her husband, Victor 
58, who is director of the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities. 


1961 


After 17 years in education, Dick Baker left 
his full-time faculty position as professor of 
family medicine and director of the Health 
Promotion and Disease Prevention Program 
at the U. North Carolina Sch. of Medicine in 
June. He is now “relaxing,” he says, “seeing 
patients as a family physician.” He coedited 
and coauthored a textbook, Essentials of 
Family Medicine (Williams and Wilkins), and 
published three articles this spring. He and 
wife Mary Jane plan to continue living in 
Chapel Hill while Dick develops a clinical pro- 
gram for health promotion for older adults. 
O00 The Toro Co. in May announced the pro- 
motion of Richard R. Pollick to managing 
director for the company’s ‘‘walk-behind” 
lawn care and maintenance products, for 
which he will oversee engineering and mar- 
keting. He and his wife and two children live 
in Minneapolis. 


1962 


Gloria Stolzoff Werner was recently named 
director of libraries at U. California, Los Ange- 
les. 000 The Jacksonville (Alabama) State U. 
administration and faculty senate recently se- 
lected music professor Ron Surace as the 
school’s 1989 Faculty Lecturer, in recognition 
of outstanding contributions to his discipline 
and the university. Candidates for the honor 
are evaluated in a peer-review process. In ad- 
dition to a $500 award, Surace will be hon- 
ored with a reception to follow his presenta- 
tion of a lecture/recital featuring his original 
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compositions, which bring together classical, 
jazz, and folk music. 


1964 


Janet Allsopp Winkler, a Spanish teacher at 
Charles F. Brush High Sch. in the South Eu- 
clid-Lyndhurst (Ohio) School District, studied 
in Madrid for five weeks this summer under a 
Summer Program Quincentennial Fellowship 
for Spanish teachers, sponsored by the So- 
ciedad Estatal del Quinto Centenario of the 
Fundacion José Ortega y Gasset. The fellow- 
ship is granted for intense advanced study of 
Spanish language, literature, and culture. 
The Fogarty International Center of the 
National Institutes of Health in May named U. 
Texas Professor of Biomedical and Mechani- 
cal Engineering Kenneth Diller a Senior In- 
ternational Fellow. As a fellow he will spend a 
year at Cambridge U. Since July he has been 
working with faculty and staff there on the 
biophysics of cell freezing, studying the freez- 
ing processes in a multicellular tissue, the 
pancreas islet. The research will directly ben- 
efit current medical practices in organ and tis- 
sue cryopreservation and could be applicable 
to the transplantation of pancreas islets into 
diabetic patients. After 17 years as a 
prosecutor in Los Angeles Michael D. Mar- 
cus went into private practice in 1985. His 
area of concentration is complex business liti- 
gation and criminal defense. His book, Trial 
Preparation for Prosecutors (John Wiley & 
Co.) was published in January. 


1965 


Nominated by President Bush, Mark 
Edelman in June assumed the post of Deputy 
- Administrator of the 

U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Develop- 
ment (USAID). Am- 
bassador to the 
Republic of Camer- 
oon in West Africa 
since 1987, Mark has 
extensive experience 
s in foreign aid, having 
ze served from 1984 to 
Edelman 1987 as USAID assis- 
tant administrator for Africa and from 1983 to 
1984 as head of the agency’s Executive Secre- 
tariat. 000 Sarah W. Lawrence has been 
named 1989 Teacher of the Year for the 
Monrovia (California) Unified School District. 
She works at Santa Fe Middle Sch. teaching 
vocal and general music, counseling part 
time, and serving in her third year as mentor 
teacher, with a specialty in discipline and 
classroom management. Sarah gave a harp 
performance this summer at the Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority’s Farwest Regional Conference 
in Alaska. 000 Becky Pierce is “still doing 
carpentry and Outward Bound instructing 
and enjoying my 10-year-old son, Arthur, and 
his dad, Mike,” she says. She recently ac- 
quired some fame in Boston, she adds, when 
she rappelled off a 100-foot-high balcony and 
hung a banner at Senator Kerry's office to 
protest U.S. aid to death squads in El Salvador. 
Her address: 14 Brent St., Dorchester, MA 
02124. 000 Nurse Judith Roberts Cohen, 
who is studying for her master’s degree in 
nursing administration/gerontology, was re- 
cently promoted to senior nurse at the Young 
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Adult Inst.; she supervises nursing for clients 
of three group homes for mentally retarded 
adults. Her address: 4 Darian Ct. 1A, Pomona, 
NY 10970. 


1966 


The March 1989 issue of Pollution Engineer- 
ing magazine included an interview with 
economist Richard D. Morgenstern, direc- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency’s 
Office of Policy Analysis in the Office of Policy 
Planning and Evaluation. The article was in- 
cluded in the “Newsmakers” section of the 
magazine, which features interviews of envi- 
ronmental leaders. 000 William Winn has a 
new job as a protective investigator for the 
state of Florida; he investigates complaints of 
child abuse and neglect. His address: 2051 
Dyan Way, Maitland, FL 32751. Telephone: 
(407) 644-5947. 


1967 


Toronto artist and singer Joanne William- 
son Dorenfeld was recently accepted into her 
first international painting show, with the San 
Diego Watercolor Society. This spring she re- 
ceived the prize for “most individual expres- 
sion” in the Toronto Watercolour Society 
juried show. She is represented by Fred 
Boedeker’s Gallery and by the Whitman Gal- 
lery. This season she will sing a Mahler con- 
cert for the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
radio. 


1968 


In March Vivian Hopkins Jackson, a clinical 
social worker specializing in medical- and 
mental-health services, joined the National 
Assoc. of Social Workers national office to 
staff the new National Council on the Practice 
of Clinical Social Work. 000 Recently remar- 
ried, Ingrid Jacobson Clarfield is enjoying 
living in Princeton with her two daughters, 
ages 16 and 11. She recently received tenure 
at Westminster Choir Coll., where she is assis- 
tant professor of piano. Also a private teacher, 
she performs as part of a two-piano team and 
stays busy adjudicating competitions and giv- 
ing lecture/recitals and workshops in the tri- 
state area. Last year her article “Mission Im- 
possible: Mother, Teacher, Judge’ was 
published in Clavier magazine. Her address: 
184 Sayre Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540. 


1969 


Danielle Martin, professor of piano at U. 
Texas at Austin, was featured soloist with the 
Austin Symphony Orchestra May 20 in an out- 
door concert at the Texas State Capitol. She 
recently conceived and codirected the first 
Austin Chamber Music Marathon, a benefit 
for AIDS services in Austin. The eight-hour 
extravaganza, which involved over 70 classi- 
cal musicians from the Austin metropolitan 
area, raised nearly $3000 in ticket sales and 
contributions and was featured on network 
evening news. Danielle encourages other mu- 
sicians who want to organize AIDS benefits in 
their communities to write to her at 3303 Lib- 
erty St., Austin, TX 78705. 000 Harris Moran 
Seed Co. has transferred Ed Merrell to Cali- 
fornia, where he will continue with his breed- 


ing projects in vegetable brassicas (cabbage, 
Chinese cabbage, mustard, pak choi, and tur- 
nips) and table beets. Ed and his family moved 
from California to Rochester, N.Y., in 1982, 
when he accepted his current position with 
Harris Moran. In California he will be sta- 
tioned in San Juan Bautista—less than a mile 
away from his former employer—and will 
move with his family back into the the same 
house they lived in when they moved to Roch- 
ester. Address: 7620 Carmel St., Gilroy, CA 
95020. O00 In June Barbara Ostwald mar- 
ried German architect Peter Woseipka; since 
August they have been living outside Frei- 
burg, “a beautiful university town within an 
hour of both France and Switzerland,” she 
says. Having left career and family in Kansas, 
her first assignment in Germany, she says, is to 
improve her German, but she may work as a 
consultant with the European office of her 
former financial-information firm and teach. 
Ooo Ohio Dept. of Natural Resources Deputy 
Director Anne Wickham recently bought a 
house in Columbus. Her new address: 129 W. 
Kenworth, Columbus, OH 43214. 


1971 


Sarah Packer and her partner recently 
adopted a newborn baby, Simon Benjamin, 
born Apr. 29, 1989; they have also purchased 
a “huge Portland style house,” she says. Sarah 
directs a child-care program while working 
on her master’s in human development at Pa- 
cific Oaks Coll. in a program that she says is 
“exciting and stimulating because [it is] at the 
forefront of new thought about teaching 
adults as well as children.” She is part of a 
lesbian improvisation troupe, Acting Out, 
which performs throughout Portland. Her 
new address: 2346 NE 11th, Portland, OR 
97212. Ooo After 12 years in various techni- 
cal and management positions in IBM's pro- 
gramming laboratories in Poughkeepsie and 
Kingston, New York, Richard E. Pederson 
made a career move at the beginning of the 
year. He is now an advisory marketing sup- 
port representative in IBM’s Atlantic Area Sys- 
tems Center in Gaithersburg, Md., doing tech- 
nical marketing. Address: 13635 Ambassador 
Dr., Germantown, MD 20874. 000 David and 
Peggy Tedford Mukai and son Jonathan, 4, 
celebrated the birth of twin daughters, Kristin 
Kyoki and Katherine Anne, on Mar.17, 1989. 
The family recently moved to Aberdeen, Md., 
from Ft. Devens, Mass., where David was 
chief of preventative medicine service. In July 
he began a residency program in occupa- 
tional medicine at the Johns Hopkins Sch. of 
Public Health. Their new address: 315 Farm 
Rd., Aberden, MD 21001. Telephone: (301) 
273-0587. 


1972 


Daniel Bornstein, who recently finished 
three years as a visiting lecturer at U. Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz, is joining the faculty of the 
Texas A&M U. Dept. of History. He will not 
begin teaching at TAMU until 1990-91, how- 
ever, since he is spending the 1989-90 aca- 
demic year in Florence, Italy. His research 
there will be supported by fellowships from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
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and from Villa I Tatti, the Harvard U. Center 
for Renaissance Studies. Daniel will be ac- 
companied by his wife, Margery Schneider, 
and their five-year-old daughter, Laura. 000 
After three-and-a-half years of inpatient 
work, Jill Conklin was promoted in August 
1988 to senior psychologist of Bronx Munici- 
pal Hospital Center’s AIDS Consultation Ser- 
vice. She continues to do extensive work, she 
says, with local community theaters in her 
spare time. Address: 1854 Tenbroeck Ave., 
Bronx, NY 10461. 000 David Ekstrom be- 
came a doctoral candidate this spring in the 
New York U. Div. of Nursing. The title of his 
paper is “Perceptions of Caring in the Nurse- 
Patient Relationship.” He continues to teach 
full time at the E.M. Clark Sch. of Nursing, a 


career mobility associate degree program, 
and to sing with the New York Choral Society. 
His address: 12 E. 14th St. Apt. 5B, New York, 
NY 10003 G00 William R. Matthews, asso- 
ciate professor of music at Bates Coll., has 
been selected chair of the college’s division of 
humanities. He has composed and conducted 
several major works for Bates, including one 
commissioned in 1987 to commemorate the 
inaugural season of the college’s Olin Arts 
Center and another last May in honor of Bates 
president Thomas Hedley Reynolds on his re- 
tirement. 000 Public-school psychologist 
Peg Metcalf Dawson has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Assoc. of School Psychol- 
ogists. She works in the Exeter, N.H., public 
schools. 


1973 


Timothy Albrecht and his wife, Tamara, 
have a daughter, Sade Allison Albrecht, 
born May 14, 1989. A child, Kluonie El- 
der Frey, was born nae 19, 1989, to Shonti 
Elder and Bill Frey. 000 L. Sue Greer is as- 
sistant professor of sociology at Clinch Valley 
Coll. of U. Virginia. Her address: c/o Clinch 
ae, College, College Ave., Wise, VA 24293. 
On Apr. 25, 1987, Ralph Silberman 
aaa Margaret M. Clark in Washington, 
D.C. Obies who attended the wedding cere- 
mony: Bob Segan, Janet Wynn, and Sarah 
Karl, who was one of Ralph’s witnesses. In 
April 1988 Ralph was promoted to managing 
editor of the Washington office of the Re- 


Elaine Scott Banks 
Takes Early Music 
out of the Museum 


Like a whirlwind, Elaine Scott “Scotty” 
Banks ’69 blew into the windy city a half 
decade ago and brought fresh life to the 
early-music scene. As founder, artistic di- 
rector, and conductor of the City Musick, 
an 18th-century-style orchestra that is 
now one of the country’s leading period- 
instrument groups, she helped put Chi- 
cago—and the Midwest—on the early-mu- 
sic map. And she made authentic 
performance accessible to a wider-than- 
average audience, perhaps a singular 
achievement in the early-music move- 
ment. 

The early-music movement, now over 
two decades old, is considered revolu- 
tionary by many—John Rockwell of the 
New York Times has written that it ‘can 
now be called the most exciting innova- 
tion in the performance of the standard 
repertoire.” But according to City Musick 
personnel manager and violinist Norm 
Robertson ’81, authentic performance is 
often perceived as “stodgy” and “second 
rate” by the public. And some music 
scholars disagree with the movement’s 
conviction that music sounds better 
played on the instruments for which it 
was written. Playing authentic instru- 
ments is an unnecessary step backward, 
one detractor claimed in a Chronicle of 
Higher Education opinion column, that 
produces “often pale and tedious” results 
and disregards the “natural selection” 
process that caused the period instru- 
ments to disappear in the first place. 

But Banks—who “became hooked” on 
Baroque, she says, in 1973, when she at- 
tended Oberlin’s Baroque Performance 
Institute (BPI)—has a different vision alto- 
gether, which she articulated in a re- 
sponse to the Chronicle. While standing 
firm in the belief that period instruments, 
having what modern musicians might see 
as quirks or flaws, ‘were the perfection 
of their own time and that using them 
brings out a lot in the music that is lost on 
the modern ‘perfected’ instruments,” she 
also noted that the “strength of any per- 
formance stems from the creative imagi- 
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nation of the interpreter.” In other words, 
it’s not just what you play but how you 
play it. 

What’s different about Banks’s ap- 
proach to authentic performance? ‘She 
has taken early music out of the mu- 
seum,”’ says Oberlin director of conserva- 
tory admissions and lecturer in lute Mi- 
chael Manderen ’76, whom Banks flew to 
Chicago this March to play with the en- 
semble in a performance of Handel’s La 
Resurrezione. While some treat an au- 
thentic Baroque performance with the 
same timidity they’d use in handling a 
piece of China from the same period, 
Banks has approached the music with a 
vitality and imagination that is infectious, 
says Manderen. “There is an attention to 
detail combined with the vigor of the per- 
formances that makes playing with [City 
Music] exciting,” Manderen says. “And 
the group conveys that excitement to the 
audience.” 

Having won high praise from high- 
minded critics and standing ovations at 
the end of virtually every performance, 
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Banks has also managed to bring in a sub- 
scription audience that includes die-hard 
fans of rock and roll and overnight con- 
verts who had previously cringed at the 
mere mention of period instruments. 

“I don’t present historical performance 
as esoterica,”’ says Banks. “I think a lot of 
groups do: ‘You have a Ph.D. Come hear a 
Handel cantata.’”’ 

But it is Banks’s glorification rather 
than simplification of the music that has 
made it accessible to such a wide audi- 
ence. Anything but “‘pale and tedious” or 
“stodgy,’’ her concerts have redefined 
the words early-music concert for Chica- 
goans to mean innovative, vital, fresh, 
and daring. 

Taking the music out of the museum has 
involved taking huge risks, such as per- 
forming Haydn’s oratorio The Creation, 
which, “‘as several superb recordings elo- 
quently demonstrate,’ wrote one critic 
prior to the performance, “seems best 
served by the modern-instrument, large- 
ensemble approach.” But such risks have 
had their rewards. After staging Mozart’s 
maritime opera Idomeneo at Chicago’s 
Shedd Aquarium, a move that was later 
hailed as a stroke of genius, the City Mu- 
sick’s subscription audience doubled. 

Banks believes that part of the reason 
the City Musick has been so successful is 
over-ambition. Staging the Shedd Aquar- 
ium performances—with a budget of 
$86,000 in in-kind donations—was a lo- 
gistical nightmare,” says Banks. But as di- 
rector of a new group, Banks’s philoso- 
phy has been to act first and plan later: “If 
we had waited to see if we could do it, we 
never would have tried to do it,’”’ she says. 

Overall, the group’s success has been 
meteoric. Having started with a budget of 
$18,000 the City Music this year will op- 
erate on a budget of $500,000. It recently 
received the third-largest grant ($70,000) 
given to 14 period instrument orchestras 
by the Mellon Foundation. Musicians in 
her orchestra, a majority of whom have 
Oberlin connections through attendance 
at BPI or teaching or as alumni—make up 
the first period orchestra in Chicago to be 
paid union wages. The group is the only 
American period-instrument orchestra 
to be invited to the prestigious Mozart Bi- 
centennial Festival in London, organized 
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search Inst. of America. This year, on Feb. 1, 
1989, he and Margaret became the parents of 
Evan Jonas Silberman. 000 Psychologist 
Jenny Stone recently resigned from her posi- 
tions as chairperson of the Mississippi Board 
of Psychological Examiners and director of 
clinical training and associate professor of 
psychology at Mississippi State U. in order to 
work full time in private practice in Starkville, 
Miss. She is considering a move in a few years 
to Philadelphia, she says, “but in the mean- 
time (despite the mistaken stereotypes) there 
are many pluses to life in the South, and in 
Mississippi particularly.” 000 California State 
Bar General Counsel Diane C. Yu in January 
argued and won an attorney-discipline case in 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Oring v. State Bar of 


by Nicholas Kennon, editor of Early Mu- 
sic Magazine. 

Having established The City Musick in 
Chicago with the goal of cultivating the 
early-music aesthetic in the musical 
mainstream, Banks now has come far 
enough to have the greater goal of seeing 
Chicago become a center for authentic 
performance. 

As for her ambitions for the City Mu- 
sick, she is building toward making it a 
full-time orchestra (many members of the 
group perform with Chicago symphony 
and lyric-opera orchestras) that performs 
music on period instruments from all 
eras. 

Deferring to the popularity of period- 
instrument performances, many contem- 
porary orchestras have had to narrow 
their focuses: ‘““They’ve stopped doing 
Handel’s Water Music and the Messiah,” 
Banks says. And some of these same huge 
orchestras, with the advent of “jet set” 
principal conductors, are rarely con- 
ducted by the same person for more than 
six to eight weeks, which forfeits the inti- 
macy and distinct ‘‘personalities’’ of ear- 
lier orchestras, she says. So Banks, look- 
ing even further ahead, foresees creating 
an orchestra that keeps the intimacy and 
personality, but makes two aesthetics 
nonexclusive—an orchestra that per- 
forms in both modern and historical 
modes. 

A recent visit to Oberlin, where Banks 
saw students versed in both contempo- 
rary and historical performance, leads 
her to believe the time for such an orches- 
tra, in which “musicians exercise all the 
skill they have in one place under consist- 
ent leadership,” is coming up. 

Many major orchestras sound the same 
because they play a standard repertoire, 
Robertson says, but the City Musick, 
which prides itself in putting a bit of the 
unexpected in every performance, has a 
character all its own. “The artistic and in- 
stitutional identity and momentum [of the 
City Musick] is due to Scotty,” he adds. 
“Her identity is intertwined with the 
group.” er 

“The City Musick has my thumb print, 
Banks admits.—E.N. 
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California. In June President Bush sent her a 
commendation for serving as a regional pan- 
elist for the White House Fellowship Program. 
She was recently named by the American Bar 
Assoc. to the Commission on Opportunities 
for Minorities in the Profession. 


1974 


James David Christie is a member of the 
Boston-based trio selected as winner of the 
1989 John Knowles Paine Award, sponsored 
by the Portland (Maine) Concert Assoc. The 
competition, open to New England musicians, 
requires submission of a diversified, balanced 
program that highlights a work of undiscov- 
ered and new music composed since 1960 by 
American composers. James is college organ- 
ist and visiting professor of music at the Coll. 
of the Holy Cross in Worcester, Mass.; chair- 
man of the Boston Conservatory Harpsichord 
Dept.; organist-in-residence at MIT; and or- 
ganist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
(100 Stetson U. Professor of Law Michael 
Finch this spring became the second recipi- 
ent of the Homer and Dolly Hand Award for 
Excellence in Faculty Research. 000 Mark 
Gordon is artist-in-residence at the Des 
Moines Art Center and adjunct lecturer in art 
at Drake U. The Columbus Dispatch recently 
featured his work in an article on his solo ex- 
hibition at Ohio Wesleyan U., and the front 
page of the Apr. 9, 1989, Des Moines Register 
featured a photo of his temporary outdoor 
sculpture Jowa Wedge: Micro/Macro, in- 
stalled on the Simpson Coll. campus, in In- 
dianola, Iowa. His large-scale outdoor sculp- 
ture 8:00 a.m.—11:39 a.m., Monday, May 22, 
1989, was included in the 1989 Snug Harbor 
Sculpture Festival on Staten Island, N.Y. 000 
Attorney Susan Richard Nelson has a sec- 
ond son, Michael Hirsch Nelson, born Oct. 18, 
1988; he joins brother Robbie, 4. Around the 
time Michael was born, Susan became a part- 
ner in the law firm of Robins, Kaplan, Miller & 
Ciresi, practicing primarily in the areas of per- 
sonal-injury and product-liability litigation. 
Her address: 4121 Ewing Ave. S. Minneapolis, 
MN 55410. 000 David Yeagley recently en- 
tered the graduate program in piano perform- 
ance at Hartt Sch. of Music, Hartford, Conn. 
He performed a Beethoven recital twice in 
December 1988 and major Liszt works in May 
1989. In addition, he has written an article on 
technique and begun a special research proj- 
ect on Beethoven sketches. His address: 29 
Fairgrounds Rd., Woodbridge, CT 06525. 


1975 


Since June 1988 Mark Woodworth Harris 
has been regional manager of new business 
development in the Far East for Berlitz Inter- 
national. On June 28, 1988, his wife, Hyun, 
gave birth to their first child, Jessica Anne 
Harris, in Tokyo. 000 Robert G. Hopkins 
was recently promoted from assistant to asso- 
ciate professor of music at Hamilton Coll. 
O00 Composer Samuel Magrill’s “Chil- 
dren’s Voices” —a musical collage of the vocal 
sounds of babies and toddlers composed into 
an eight-voice polyphonic texture—has been 
performed six times since its premiere at the 
1988 Society for Electro-Acoustic Music in the 
United States National Conference at Ever- 


green State Coll. Other performances include 
one at the California Inst. of the Arts XIII An- 
nual Contemporary Musical Festival. Samuel 
is assistant professor of music theory and 
composition at Central State U. in Edmond, 
Okla. (00 Cindy Reed Buck and her hus- 
band, Alan, have a son, Henry Lee Buck, born 
Feb. 17, 1989. Address: 17 Alderberry Rd., 
Buzzards Bay, MA 02532. 000 Susan B. 
Weiner has left Batterymarch Financial Man- 
agement, where she managed external com- 
munications and Japanese-business develop- 
ment, to consult to American companies 
doing business with Japan. She also conducts 
seminars on how to do business with the Japa- 
nese. This fall she ran a course, “How to Make 
Money in the Japanese Stock Market,” for the 
Boston Security Analysts Society. Her ad- 
dress: 42 Henshaw St., West Newton, MA 
02165. 


1976 


Tilmer Engebretson and Kate Stoney cele- 
brated their marriage on Apr. 29, 1989. Join- 
ing in the celebration were Andy Ferguson, 
Tom Hagamen, and Ken Reisenfeld, all ’75. 
The couple's address: 229 First St., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15215. G00 David Hanig was recently 
appointed for six months to the position of 
chief of community mental health services for 
Washington State. Address: Division of Mental 
Health, DSHS, OB42F, Olympia, WA 98504. 
Telephone: (206) 524-5024. 000 Whitman 
Coll. Associate Professor of Political Science 
Timothy Kaufman-Osborn was one of two 
Whitman faculty members to receive a 
Burlington Northern Faculty Achievement 
award at the school’s commencement cere- 
monies May 21; he was chosen for the award 
on the basis of high teaching evaluations, 
commitment to students outside the class- 
room, and scholarly contributions. Having 
taught at Whitman since 1982, Timothy was 
chair of his department from 1984 to 1987. 
This year Whitman nominated him in the 
Council for the Advancement and Support of 
Education national Professor of the Year com- 
petition, and in 1985 the school awarded him 
the Paul Garrett Fellowship for excellence in 
undergraduate teaching. 000 Howard and 
Elizabeth Kropp Simpson have a daughter, 
Alexandra Elizabeth, born May 20, 1989. Ad- 
dress: 8380 Greensboro Dr., #121, McLean, 
VA 22102. 


1977 


Since 1986 Earl Bizzell has been manager of 
the subscription office at the Great Lakes The- 
ater Festival, Cleveland. Previously he had 
been a telemarketing supervisor with the 
Cleveland Play House. 000 Barbara Dreb- 
ing’s Philadelphia firm, Kauffman & Drebing, 
has expanded its financial services to offer 
discretionary investment management to in- 
dividuals and institutions. Her husband and 
business partner, Neil Kauffman, was featured 
in the August 1989 issue of Money magazine. 
100 As a duo for seven years with with vio- 
linist Ulrike-Anima Mathe, Scott Faigen has 
now played over 100 concerts in nine coun- 
tries. Their New York debut in January at the 
92nd Street “Y” was a big success, he says, 
and the Kennedy Center is next on their 
agenda. Scott is a docent of accompaniment 
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and instrumental coaching at the Manheim- 
Heidelberg Conservatory. His address: Urban- 
str. 84, 7 Stuttgart 1, West Germany. 000 Jim 
Hobert was recently appointed pastor of St. 
Bernard’s Church, Pirtleville, Ariz. Address: 
St. Bernard’s Church, 2308 McKinley St., 
Pirtleville, AZ 85626. G00 The Parents As- 
soc. of the Darlington Sch., Rome, Ga., this 
spring recognized French master Kevin 
Schott as a teacher who demonstrates excel- 
lence in classroom teaching by expecting and 
encouraging excellence in students. 


1978 


Larry Butler's “long-rumored dissertation” is 
finished, he says. He received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in Byzantine art from U. Pennsylvania on 
May 22. In September he began teaching Me- 
dieval and Islamic art as assistant professor of 
art history at George Mason U., Fairfax, Va. 
His address: 1704 Kilbourne PI. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20010. Telephone: (202) 332-6932. 
ooo After many years in Athens, Ga., 
Claude dePamphilis and wife Jean Yeatman 
have moved to Ann Arbor, Mich. Their first 
child, Walker Miles Yeatman, was born Apr. 
10, 1989. Claude was employed as a postdoc- 
toral researcher at U. Michigan, investigating 
the evolution of chloroplast DNA in non-pho- 
tosynthetic plants. In August he moved to 
Bloomington, Ind., to work at Indiana U. 


ooo David Jenkins is professional special- 
ist in pastoral music at the St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Seminary Sch. of Divinity, Coll. of St. Thomas, 
where he assists in directing the music and 
worship of the seminary and teaches in con- 
tinuing education programs.Ji0U For the past 
two years percussionist David Wiles has 
been living in Eugene, Oreg., where he builds 
percussion sculptures lighted with neon from 
his neon plant. He plays percussion with the 
Eugene Symphony and Northwood orches- 
tras in summers. Address: 90 N. Lawrence, 
Eugene, OR 97401. Telephone: (503) 485- 
4138. 


1979 


The U. Texas Health Science Center at San 
Antonio in May awarded the M.D. degree to 
William Andrew Atlas. He is now an inter- 
nal-medicine resident at the center. 000 
Lauren Berlant, U. Chicago assistant profes- 
sor of English language and literature, 
recently won the Quantrell Award, the univer- 
sity’s most prestigious teaching award. An ar- 
ticle in the U. Chicago Chronicle described 
Lauren’s research interest as centering on 
“concepts of nation and national identity in 
the United States and feminist and cultural 
theory.” 000 Jonathan Dimmock and Jef- 
frey Thomas ’78 are codirectors of a new en- 
semble, the American Bach Soloists. During 


its first year the group, based primarily in the 
San Francisco Bay area, will present four pro- 
grams of Bach cantatas, motets, and instru- 
mental works—each of which will be re- 
corded and released on compact disc. 000 
Amy Fried and Jim Katz ’81 had a baby girl, 
Rebecca, Mar. 21, 1989. Amy recently re- 
ceived an Irwin Foundation Fellowship, based 
on her doctoral dissertation proposal on esca- 
lation behavior. The couple's address: 114 S. 
Washington St. Unit #15, Plainville, CT 06062. 
ood In April 1988 Ann Kosanovic married 
Kevin-Todd Brown at the Hainsworth House 
in West Seattle. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to start an Ostrich farm in the Mojave Desert, 
she says, they returned to Seattle, where Ann 
works for Starbucks Coffee Co. in the purchas- 
ing department. Also free-lancing around 
town on bassoon, she performed this fall with 
the Rainier Symphony. Her address: 313 W. 
Olympic Place, Suite B, Seattle, WA 98119. 
Telephone: (206) 283-3184. 000 During a re- 
cent business trip Clyde Owan stopped in 
London and “had a lovely evening with 
David Young and his family,” he says. Clyde 
is a North Africa specialist for Economist Intel- 
ligence Unit, covering Eastern Europe. 000 
Baba and Hannah Rapaport Salia are “hap- 
pily discovering the joys of raising their new 
(and beautiful) daughter, Rachel Fatima, born 
Mar. 8, 1989,” says Hannah. 000 Gary 
Washington, president of administration of 


Some Southern Exposures 


“We leave it up to your photography ex- 
perts to make this motley group look as 
good as possible,” wrote Andrew Schna- 
bel from Athens, Georgia, when he sent 
the OAM a batch of negatives recently. 
Printing them up produced a photo that, 
while not exactly studio quality, offered a 
good look at four botanists who have have 
been able to work together at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia (UGA); they were all mem- 
bers of the botany department there dur- 
ing the 1987-88 school year. From left to 
right they are Andrew Schnabel ’80, Rus- 
sell Malmberg ’72, Ned Friedman ’81, and 
Claude DePamphilis ’77. 

While DePamphilis received his Ph.D. 
degree from UGA in 1988 and moved on 
to the University Michigan as a National 
Science Foundation postdoctoral fellow 
in biology, the rest are still in Athens. 

DePamphilis did doctoral work on hy- 
bridization in woody plants, and in his 
postdoctoral work he is studying the evo- 
lution of the chloroplast genome using 
achlorophyllous, parasitic plants. 

Schnabel’s doctoral work, which he 
also finished in 1988, focused on the pop- 
ulation genetic structure of woody plants, 
with special attention to describing pat- 
terns of mating and levels of gene move- 
ment with and among populations. Now a 
postdoctoral associate in UGA’s depart- 
ment of genetics, he is developing statis- 
tics for the estimation of nonrandom 
associations between nuclear and cyto- 


plasmic genes in plant populations. 

Malmberg is associate professor of bot- 
any; his research interests center on the 
molecular genetics of flower develop- 
ment. 


An assistant professor, Friedman 
works in the area of plant morphology 
and anatomy, with emphasis on the evolu- 
tion of sexual reproduction patterns in 
seed plants. 
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Ameritrust Development Bank, has been 
named a member of the American Bankers 
Assoc. subcommittee on community develop- 
ment lending. 


1980 


Jeff Barnes is doing administrative work for 
Africare on development projects in the Re- 
public of Mali. He likes the climate and the 
work so much, he says, that he is considering 
extending his contract through January 1991. 
The only drawback to living abroad, he adds, 
is being unable to attend the weddings of his 
Oberlin friends. Address: c/o AFRICARE, 
USAID-Mali Dept. of State, Bamako ID, Wash- 
ington, DC 20520. 000 Work by freelance 
writer Cynthia Cotts, who lives in New York 
City, has been published in the Village Voice, 
the /llustrated London News, Interview, and 
Spy. 000 Lisa Handwerker is one of six 
women to receive American Women in Sci- 
ence Educational Foundation awards for 
1989. She is a graduate teaching assistant in 
the U. California-Berkeley Anthropology 
Dept. 000 On June 5, 1989, Amy Lange 
gave birth to a son, Rueben Bryce. She com- 
pleted a master’s degree in nursing this year 
and is now a certified nurse midwife. She lives 
with her life partner, Cathy, in a house in Min- 
neapolis. Address: 4717 Wentworth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55409. Laura Lee 
Taylor recently received an advanced degree 
in counseling from Shippenburg U. 


1981 


Kris Andrews married Timothy Seppa, a pe- 
diatrician, on July 15, 1989. Beverly Biggs ’66 
played harpsichord and David Dutton ’64 
played oboe at the wedding. Other Obies in 
attendance: Bruce and Sue Lindenberg Mc- 
Clelland, both ’63, Laura Lavalle Rowan ’84, 
Lisa Messineo Rhoads ’84, Margie Heller ’71, 
and Celia Garcia ’84. The couple’s address: 
East 228 Manito Pl., Spokane, WA 99203. 
0 During the past academic year Herman 
Beavers has been a visiting professor at Trin- 
ity Coll. while completing his dissertation as a 
Ph.D. candidate in American studies at Yale. 
U. This fall he joined the faculty at U. Pennsyl- 
vania, where he teaches Afro American litera- 
ture as assistant professor of English. 000 At 
Lawrence U.’s 140th commencement June 11, 
Karen Carr, associate professor of religious 
studies at the Appleton, Wis., school, received 
the 1989 Young Teacher Award in recognition 
of her outstanding teaching. Karen, who re- 
cently received the Ph.D. degree from Stan- 
ford U., has taught at Lawrence since 1987. 
ooo Jeffrey Erickson took time out from 
coordinating an energy-planning project in 
Morocco to marry Valerie Shelby Feb. 17 in 
Gibraltar. His address: 9, Rue Alachaari, 
Agdal-Rabat, Morocco. 000 Brian Esch re- 
cently began a psychiatry residency at U. 
New Mexico. Address: 317 Cornell SE, Albu- 
querque, NM 87106. 000 Leah Laura Hum- 
burg Lederman is living in Brooklyn with her 
daughters, Perel and Menucha Rochel, and 
her husband Mordechai. She is an editor for 
the Lubavitch Women’s Cookbook and for 
UChaim, a monthly tabloid and weekly news- 
letter. Her address: 673 Crown St., Brooklyn, 
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NY 11213. Telephone (718) 604-0031. Goo 
Since summer 1986 Janice Hyman has been 
married to Marc Jobs. She lives in Burlington, 
Vt., where she is news editor and talk-show 
host on WJOY/WQCR Radio. Her address: 22 
Ledgemere St., Burlington, VT 05401. 


1982 


Judith Abrams last year became rabbi at Re- 
form Congregation Ner Shalom in Wood- 
bridge, Va.; she is the first woman rabbi in the 
county’s history. 000 A faculty research as- 
sistant for the U. Maryland International De- 
velopment Management Center, on a cooper- 
ative agreement with the Agency for 
International Development (AID), Gregg 
Baker recently served on the design team for 
the U.S. AID Higher Agricultural Education 
Project in Bangladesh; he prepared “scopes of 
work,” he says, for two evaluations of U.S. 
AlD-supported agricultural universities in 
Peshawar and Faisalabad, Pakistan. Gregg re- 
turned to Pakistan this autumn. His address: 
3726 Connecticut Ave. NW, Apt. #211, Wash- 
ington, DC 20008. 000 The Howard Hughes 
Medical Inst. has awarded Beth A. Eppell a 
Medical Student Research Training Fellow- 
ship, one of 47 given to medical students 
throughout the country. Beth is a medical stu- 
dent at Washington U., St. Louis. 500 “After 
six years of unrelenting, psychologically 
numbing struggle in New York,” says Jona- 
than Freund, he recently traded in his apart- 
ment on the Upper West Side for one in Los 
Angeles. He is working free lance while finish- 
ing a screenplay and other writing projects. 
410 Duo-pianists Thomas Hecht and wife 
Sandra Shapiro in March were invited to per- 
form with the New York Philharmonic at 
Avery Fisher Hall. Later that month they won 
fourth prize in the XIX International 
Jeunesses Musicales Two Piano Competition 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia—the only U.S. citi- 
zens to compete. In May they captured first 
prize in the 1989 Chicago Civic Orchestra So- 
loist Competition. In December they per- 
formed the Poulenc Concerto under Robert 
Spano ‘83, then conductor of the Bowling 
Green Philharmonia. Their new address: 
18226 Winslow Rd., Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 000 Carolyn Hirschman has been 
named a Kiplinger Fellow at Ohio State U. for 
1989-90. Upon completing the one-year pro- 
gram in public-affairs reporting for midcareer 
journalists, she will receive the master’s de- 
gree in journalism. (000 On Feb. 4, 1989,Gra- 
ham C. Johns, Royal Liverpool (England) 
Philharmonic Orchestra principal percussion- 
ist and associate principal timpanist, per- 
formed the U.K. premiere of Toru Takemitsu’s 
“Gitimalya” (A Bouquet of Songs) for Ma- 
rimba and Orchestra. The performance was 
broadcast by the BBC’s Radio 3 National Net- 
work. Graham has been with the orchestra for 
six years. He teaches in Manchester, where he 
is a tutor at the Royal Northern Coll. of Music 
and senior tutor in percussion at the Che- 
tham’s Sch. of Music. He recently visited Bel- 
gium, where he gave a master class on orches- 
tral percussion, hosted by Robert Van Sice at 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 000 
Thomas H. Kochheiser, director of Gallery 
210 at U. Missouri-St. Louis, organized the 
gallery’s exhibition Hannah Wilke—A Retro- 


spective, which was on view from Apr. 3 
through Apr. 28. Thomas also edited the exhi- 
bition catalogue, the first monograph on 
Wilke and her art. (000 Suzanne Lee Baird 
and her husband, Bill, have a son, Christo- 
pher, born in December 1988. They live in 
Pelham, N.Y. O00 After training for two 
weeks for the Los Angeles Marathon, John 
Melson finished the race in 5:19:21. He fin- 
ished in 10,345th place out of 18,000—with- 
out stopping. 000 Emily Miller has a new 
job coordinating book selection and public 
services at the library of the Missouri Histori- 
cal Society, St. Louis. O00 On Jan. 5, 1989, 
Paul Offenkrantz, cantor of Temple Ema- 
nuel in New Hyde Park, Long Island, married 
Karen Braunstein, who is cantor of Temple 
Avodah, in Oceanside, Long Island, where the 
couple was married. 000 Kathy Reiss—a 
1989-90 recipient of the Johnston Fund award 
from Oberlin’s Graduate Study Committee— 
and Paul McKenna were married May 20, 
1989, in New York City. Jennie McAroy was 
a chuppa bearer in the ceremony. The coup- 
le’s address: 335 E. 6th St. #7, New York, NY 
10003. Telephone: (212) 260-5478. G00 After 
many years in Hong Kong, Rachel and David 
Schlesinger moved to Taiwan in mid-August. 
David is Reuters Taiwan bureau chief, based 
in Taipei. 000 On break from her job at St. 
Ann’s Sch., New York City, Kate Shepherd 
went to Umbia, Italy, this summer to paint. 
0 Victor Yalom received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in clinical psychology from the Califor- 
nia Sch. of Professional Psychology, Berkeley, 
in October 1988. He now has a postdoctoral 
internship at Wells Fargo Bank Employee As- 
sistance Services. Having shared a flat for 
over six years with Rob Sieger, he recently 
moved to: 1640 Golden Gate Ave. #3, San 
Francisco, CA 94115. Telephone: (415) 771- 
2469. 


1983 


Amy B. Fontaine was married to Mete Kok 
in December 1988 on Staten Island. Obies at 
the wedding: Amy Kelley, Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Tony Robinson, and Joe Albadeff ’81. 
Amy received her master’s degree in educa- 
tion from New York U. and now teaches in 
Greenwich Village. Her husband teaches 
computer science at Borough Manhattan 
Community Coll. while studying for his Ph.D. 
in computer science. 0010 Having completed 
a two-year training program in jewelry de- 
signing and manufacturing at the Ateliers de 
Fontblanche, Illia Rosenthal moved on Aug. 
1 to Paris, where she has a studio. In Septem- 
ber she showed her work along with other 
Fontblanche students at the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris. GOO On July 22, 1989, 
Shira Jean Seaman married Swiss-born archi- 
tect Urs Bamert at the Museum Club at 
Bridgewater’s in lower Manhattan. Obies at 
the ceremony: Barbara Seaman ’56, the 
bride’s mother; Noah Seaman ’79, the bride's 
brother; and friends Jaclyn Geller ’85, Barry 
and Lorriane Meyer Goldensohn, both ’57, 
George Perlov, Claire Fontign '82, Jean 
Lutwak ’84, and Jenny Van Pelt McAvoy ’82. 
O00 Jonathan Silk, who received the M.A. 
degree in Buddhist studies from U. Michigan 
in 1988, was recently granted a 1989-90 Ful- 
bright Fellowship; he will work in Kyoto, Ja- 
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pan, on his Ph.D. thesis on early Indian Maha- 
yana Buddhist literature. He has edited with 
Luis G6mez Studies in the Literature of the 
Great Vehicle, recently published, and his arti- 
cle “A Note on the Opening Formula of Bud- 
dhist Sutras” is forthcoming in the Journal of 
the International Assoc. of Buddhist Studies. 
0100 This fall Claire Siverson started gradu- 
ate school at the Smith Coll. Sch. for Social 
Work. She is working in the Bronx and “ex- 
perimenting with the notion of domestic bliss 
with Colleen McIntosh,” she says. Address: 
218 Thompson St. #27, New York, NY 10012. 
O00 In February 1988 Peter Staley left his 
Wall Street job to become head of fund raising 
for the nation’s leading AIDS activist organi- 
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zation, ACT UP. As an advocate, he recently 
appeared on CNN’s “Crossfire” and PBS's 
“AIDS Quarterly” and has been quoted in the 
New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, and 
the Wall Street Journal. O00 This spring and 
summer Keith S. Toth, in his sixth year as 
minister of music at the First Congregational 
Church of Danbury, Conn., performed a fac- 
ulty recital at Western Connecticut State U., 
where he has taught harpsichord and organ 
for the past five years. He also prepared the 
church’s 35-voice sanctuary choir for a per- 
formance at New York City’s Carnegie Hall; 
and shared the program with harpsichordist 
Igor Kipnis in a French Revolution Bicenten- 
nial concert in New Fairfield, Conn. 


Robert Spano 


Six years after earning the B.Mus. degree Robert Spano ’83 has made his way back to 
Oberlin, as conductor of the Oberlin Contemporary Music Ensemble. He made his 
debut October 8, when the ensemble performed works by award-winning composer 
Ramon Zupko, who attended the concert as part of a three-day conservatory residency. 

Spano, winner as an undergraduate of the conservatory’s Louis Sudler Prize in the 
Arts, the Louis and Annette Kaufman Prize in chamber music, and the Rudolph Serkin 
Award, was a frequent guest pianist and conductor before joining the faculty at Ober- 
lin, where he served as interim conductor from 1983 to 1985. Former conductor of the 
Bowling Green State University Philharmonia and music director of the Bowling Green 
Opera Theater, he has appeared as a pianist with chamber ensembles at the Smithso- 
nian Institution in Washington, D.C.; New York City’s Carnegie Recital Hall; and To- 
kyo’s Suntory Hall. In addition he has been conductor of the Northern Ohio Youth 
Orchestra and assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Youth Orchestra. Having stud- 
ied conducting with Max Rudolf at Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute of Music, he has ap- 
peared as a guest conductor with the Chicago Civic Orchestra, the Ohio Light Opera 
and the Lyra Consort of St. Paul. 
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1984 


Greg Allen is “directing, writing, and per- 
forming the longest-running non-Equity the- 
ater production in Chicago,” he says. “Joo 
Much Light Makes the Baby Go Blind is a hy- 
per-performance of 30 plays in 60 minutes, an 
ever-changing neo-Futurist evening in the 
grand Italian tradition.” The play opened Dec. 
4, 1988, at State Left Theatre. Greg lives with 
Billy Jonas ’87 at 843 W. Gunnison Ave., Chi- 
cago, IL 60640. Telephone: (312) 275-2384. 
JO After graduating from Oberlin in 1984, 
Tessa Cholmondeley attended medical 
school at U. Connecticut. She is now in the 
second year of a residency in internal medi- 
cine at the George Washington U. Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. Her address: 2112 New 
Hampshire Ave. NW, Apt. 304, Washington, 
DC 20009. 000 Brandon ’82 and Elizabeth 
Collins Burnette have a daughter, Sarah Rob- 
bins, born Mar. 7, 1989, in Tokyo. Before the 
couple's return to the U.S. in August Elizabeth 
had been working for a C. Itoh joint venture 
writing a text on American finance and Bran- 
don had been with a consulting company ad- 
vising U.S. and European companies on busi- 
ness in Japan. Their new address: c/o Amos 
Tuck Sch., Hanover, NH 03755. 000 Paul 
and Jennifer Weikart Danko recently 
moved to the Netherlands, where they will be 
for the next three years. Paul is a dentist in the 
U.S. Air Force stationed at Soesterberg Air 
Force Base. Jenny hopes to teach in a Dutch 
preschool. Their new address: PSC #1 Box 
1498, APO New York 09292. 000 Since De- 
cember 1988 Mike Freire has been EEO ana- 
lyst for Oscar Mayer Foods Corp.’s corporate 
office in Madison, Wis. He is pursuing the M.S. 
degree in industrial relations part time at U. 
Wisconsin. 0010 Craig Gaydos is in West 
Germany working for Tandem Computers. He 
was married Sept. 9, 1989, in London; Vincent 
Moore ’85 was his best man. 0010 Dan Levin 
has left his database administrator position at 
Carson Pirie Scott to go to business school at 
U. Chicago. His address: 804 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, IL 60202. 000 Having left the U.S. 
in January, in May Brian Martin was “still 
traveling in Central America by BMW motor- 
cycle,” he says. Brian returned to the U.S. in 
July after traveling to Honduras and Nicara- 
gua. 000) Yuji T. Nozue has moved to Austra- 
lia to work for Daikyo Australia Pty. Ltd., a 
real-estate development firm he joined after 
resigning from Continental Bank in Japan. 


1985 


After finishing a tour with a production of The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, which took her 
across the country and to Canada, Mirla 
Agnir started rehearsals for an Equity show- 
case production of Cole Porter’s Out of This 
World, which ran from Apr. 22 to May 14. 
Kathleen Dotson ’83, a fellow OSTA alumna, 
was also a member of the Out of This World 
cast. Mirla’s address: 701 Seventh Ave., Suite 
9W-41, New York, NY 10036. Recently 
appointed acting chairperson of the science 
department at St. Ann’s Sch., Brooklyn 
Heights, N.Y., Sarah Anderson in her spare 
time plays viola da gamba with the Court Mu- 
sicians, an early-music trio. Jeff Thomas "65 
plays recorder in the group. Kate 
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Baker Miller is one of six women to receive 
American Women in Science Educational 
Foundation awards for 1989. She was a gradu- 
ate student in the U. Michigan Ph.D. program 
in biological anthropology when she received 
the award. 000 While a student in civil engi- 
neering at U. Colorado at Boulder Timothy 
Castine is also taking graduate courses in ed- 
ucation. 000 Albany (New York) Update edi- 
tor Lale Davidson is pursuing an M.A. de- 
gree in English at U. Albany. One of her short 
stories, “The Spiral Staircase,” was recently 
accepted for publication by North American 
Review. Her address: 45 Winthrop Ave., Al- 
bany, NY 12203. 000 Heather Gram is a 
graduate student in community counseling at 
Kent State U. 000 David Klein, Karen 
Swenson, and John Hiebert ’86 had a re- 
union at Oberlin July 3 and 4. They spent the 
night “dancing and partying,” says David, in 
an Elyria motel and the next day checking out 
Oberlin’s new architecture and landscaping. 


1986 


Psychiatric technician Meg Behr works at 
Maryland psychiatric hospital and also sings 
in a new folk-rock band, Fine Print. She lives 
in Chevy Chase. John Colburn has 
relocated to Burlington, Vt., where he is 
working as an organizer of family- and stu- 
dent-housing cooperatives. Address: c/o 
Burlington Community Land Trust, P.O. Box 
#523, Burlington, VT 05402. Telephone: (802) 
862-6244. 000 This spring Tom Faxon fin- 
ished his first year in the Master in Social 
Work program at Simmons Coll. On June 4 he 
married Susan Mecsas ’85, who is a genetic 
counselor at Boston City Hospital's Sickle Cell 
Program. Peter Barnard and Randall Jack- 
son ’87 were ushers at the wedding. Susan 
and Tom have changed their last names to 
Mecsas-Faxon. 000 Jonathan Freilich in 
May received the M.A. degree in international 
affairs from George Washington U. His ad- 
dress: 2141 Eye St. NW #808, Washington, DC 
20037. Telephone: (202) 872-1883. 000 
Stephanie Lynne Johnson married Charles 
W. Pieterse May 21, 1988. She is employed at 
American Brands, Inc., as a research associ- 
ate. Charles is an attorney with the firm of 
Whitman & Ransom. Their address: 3 Gerry 
St., Greenwich, CT 06830. 500 Daphne Ka- 
tranides, who recently finished the first year 
of a master’s program in TESOL (Teaching En- 
glish to Speakers of Other Languages) at U. 
Pennsylvania, married Shannon McPherron, 
an archaeology student at U. Pennsylvania, 
on Mar. 4, 1989. Oberlinians at the wedding: 
Freedom Baird and bridesmaid Lisa Safier, 
both ’85; Said Ibrahim °87; and Adam 
Berkin, Sarah Churchill, John Colburn, 
Lee Erickson, Emily Goldman, Danny 
Mendelson, Jack Seiber, and Bob Yarnall. 
Address: P.O. Box 42728, Philadelphia, PA 
19101. G00 On Apr. 2 Paul Thomas O’Neill 
and Margaret Mary Farrell were married at 
Holy Trinity Church in Westfield, N.J. Obies at 
the wedding: Jerome de Vente, Susie Tan- 
nenbaum ’87, Tim Hacsi ’88, and David Wah 
88. OO Recently accepted into the Boston 
U. Sch. of Education master’s degree program 
in adult literacy and Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, Lori G. Rubin- 
stein lives outside Boston, where she con- 
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Where is Your Class Note? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know what's new in your life: 
family and professional milestones; educational and civic 
accomplishments; publications. We want to hear from you. 


Class-notes deadline for the November (fall) issue is August 1; 
for the February (winter) issue, November 1; 
for the May (spring) issue, February 1; 
and for the August (summer) issue, May 1. 
Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 
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Mail to: 


tinues to be involved in progressive politics, 
she says. Her address: 127 Washington St. 
#25, Brighton, MA 02135. Telephone: (617) 
787-5848. 300 Philosophy graduate student 
Ruth Sample is in her fourth year of the 
Ph.D. program at U. Pittsburgh. In her spare 
time, she says, she is a volunteer/escort for 
the National Abortion Rights Action League 
of Pennsylvania. Her address: Department of 
Philosophy, 10th Floor C.L., University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 000 Eva 
Schlesinger is interested in starting a net- 
work for survivors of incest and abuse by non- 
family members. “Survivors could contact 
each other for support, resources in their 
area, and for fun,” she says. Those interested 
can reach Eva at 35 1/2 Essex St. #1, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. Telephone: (617) 497-8240. 
O00 Ending the “long-distance chapter of a 
romance” that began during the Fall 1984 
Oberlin-in-London semester, says Lyn Willis, 
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she and Jonathan Harris, a “Brit,” were mar- 
ried Dec. 28, 1988, in Princeton N.J. Obies 
who attended the wedding: Marianne 
Bower; Cathy Fox; Brian Miller, who was 
the flutist; and Joe Richman ’87. Until Decem- 
ber 1988, Lyn was research coordinator for a 
dance documentary series in development at 
New York public-television station WNET/13. 
The couple now lives in southern England, 
where she is looking for television or film-pro- 
duction work. Jonathan, an executive-recruit- 
ment consultant, is working on his first novel. 
Their address: 102 Ash Lodge Dr., Ash, Hants, 
GU12 6NW, England. 


1987 


Having completed the M.A. degree in history 
at Yale U. in December 1988, Jeffrey Auer- 
bach continues in the Ph.D. program. 000 
Susannah Erler lives in Austin, Tex., where 
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she is an assistant producer for two of the 
news programs on Austin’s National Public 
Radio affiliate. Her address: 3301 Speedway 
#208, Austin, TX 78705. G00 In September 
Kelli Gilbert began graduate study at U. Den- 
ver, pursuing a master’s degree in social work. 
She has lost track of her Oberlin friends, she 
says, and misses them. Her new address: 1034 
Akin Ave., Fort Collins, CO 80521. Telephone: 
(303) 482-0705. G00 Anthony Houston and 
Lisa Tomlin are engaged and plan a fall 1990 
wedding. Anthony is working on his master’s 
degree in family and community education at 
Columbia U. Lisa this fall began M.A.-degree 
work in counseling psychology at Rutgers U. 
O00 Melissa Sawin runs the Rental Assis- 
tance Program—a rent subsidy program de- 
signed to help homeless families afford apart- 
ments—at the Coalition for the Homeless in 
New York City. 0010 Lisa Yvette Waller and 
Sidney Whelan ’88 were married May 27, 
1989, in Chicago. Obies at the wedding in- 
clude honor attendant Jennifer Morgan ’86, 
and attendants Kimberly Roberson ’85, Carol 
Camlin, Renée Ater-Roberts, Josh Feit '88, 
Rich Kurschner ’88, Rudy Roberts ’86, and 
Keith Yazmir ’88. Music was provided by Rick 
Treffinger ‘88 and Peter Bergman ’88. Other 
Obies present: Kim Miller ’91, Carla Poindex- 
ter ‘88, Heather Mitchell ’88, Don Driscoll, 
Rachel Seidman, and Lisa Portes ’88. 000 
Having completed her master’s degree in so- 
ciology at SUNY-Buffalo, Sandy Welsh is 
completing the Ph.D. degree in sociology at 
Indiana U., where she has been awarded a fel- 


lowship. While she was in Buffalo she was also 
a research consultant for the Cornell U. Inst. 
for Industry Studies. Her address: Arcadia 
Heights, 1005 N. Rogers, 11B, Bloomington, 
IN 47404. 


1988 


Since he was 12, Jonathan Arak “has been 
dreaming of working for Harold Prince,” he 
says, “a dream that came true in March.” He 
was Prince's assistant during the New York 
City Opera production of Don Giovanni, 
which opened in July, and now works in 
Prince's office. Robb Barnard ’88 is rooming 
with Jonathan at 95 W. 95th St. Apt. 21H, New 
York, NY 10025. 000 Mark Finegold is par- 
ticipating in a management-trainee program 
with the Michigan Dept. of State. He would 
like to hear from “any old buddies (or enemies 
for that matter) to discuss chess, public ser- 
vice as a career, or anything else,” he says. 
Address: 24144 Westhampton, Oak Park, 
Mich. 48237. 000 John Kurtz was one of 
eight Oberlinians selected this spring to be a 
1989 Shansi representative. He is in Indonesia 
at Gadjah Mada U. 000 Jennifer Lee mar- 
ried Edward Gamber June 18, 1988, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. In the ceremony Michael 
Canning played the organ, Ann Denmead '86 
sang, Jeanene Smoker was maid of honor, 
and Usha Thakran was a bridesmaid; about 
20 other Obies attended. Jennifer and Ed- 
ward have moved to St. Louis, where he is as- 
sistant professor of economics at U. Missouri. 


Their new address: 7419 Chamberlain Ct., St. 
Louis, MO 63130. O00 Peter Riggs is in In- 
donesia at Gadjah Mada U. as one of six 1989 
Shansi representatives. 000 Before entering 
the Indiana U. Sch. of Law, Bloomington, in 
August, Stephanie Taylor had worked since 
graduating from Oberlin in Washington, D.C., 
for Health Communications, Inc. She per- 
formed on violin and sang frequently in the 
area and was a member of two choirs and a 
string/brass ensemble. In addition, she occa- 
sionally could be heard performing over a lo- 
cal radio station Sunday nights during the Ver- 
mont Avenue Baptist Church Radio Ministry. 


1989 


Among the 30 composers under age 30 to re- 
ceive 1989 American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers Foundation grants re- 
cently was Pierre Jalbert. Winning com- 
posers were selected from over 300 entries 
and shared more than $15,000 in grants. 
100 Four of the new Shansi reps are mem- 
bers of the Class of 1989: Rachel Quill, who 
is teaching at Yunnan U., PR.C.; Michael 
Schlesinger, who is at Obirin Coll. in 
Machida, Japan; Deborah Smith, who is at 
Lady Doak Coll., Madurai, India; and David 
Weaver, also at Yunnan U. 000 Kris 
Pranata lives in Seattle with Steve Klein. 
Both are at U. Washington, Kris in the gradu- 
ate chemistry program and Steve in the atmo- 
spheric science program. 
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1990/91 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 


|] Machu Picchu/Galapagos Islands/ 
Amazon Rain Forest 


L] Israel 
ey Spice Islands Cruise 
|] Northern India and Nepal 
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1990/91 Alumni Tours 


MACHU PICCHU/GALAPAGOS ISLANDS/AMAZON RAIN FOREST 


January 8-25, 1990 


Fully escorted program includes Quito; cruise aboard the Flotel Orellana, canoe ride and jungle 
walk in remote Amazon basin with naturalist guide, one night at primitive jungle lodge: visit to 
the fabulous Lost City of the Incas, Machu Picchu, with overnight stay at the site; Cuzco; cruise 
aboard the M/V Bucanero with three days of exploration of the Galapagos Islands with park- 
certified naturalists. Cost: $3495, double occupancy, from Miami. 


ISRAEL ® June 24~-July 8, 1990 


Escorted by Oberlin development officer Carol Hoffman ‘87 and her spouse, Associate Professor 
of Government Harlan Wilson. Itinerary includes Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tiberias, with an overnight 
visit to a kibbutz. Highlights include Massada, Qumran, the Galilee region, Capernaum, Rosh 
HaNikra, and Caesarea. Cost: $2475 double occupancy. Post-tour optional extensions: three days 
in Paris or one day in Egypt with Nile cruise. 


SPICE ISLANDS CRUISE ¢ February 1991 


Nineteen-day visit to the islands of Indonesia and Malaysia, including 14-day cruise aboard the 
400-passenger Ocean Pearl (Bahamian registry). Escorted by Paul (emeritus professor of art) and 
Sally Clagett Arnold '40/'41. Highlights include: Singapore: Penang, Malaysia; Phuket, Thailand: 
and Sibolga, Nias, Padang, Jakarta, and Bali in Indonesia. Two optional overland excursions to 
Sumatra’s Lake Toba and Java's Jogjakarta (visit with current Shansi reps) and Borobudur temples, 
plus post-cruise optional stay in Bangkok. Cost: $4500-$5500 (depending on cabin selection) 
double occupancy, includes airfare. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL ¢ May-June, 1991 


Escorted by former Shansi reps Joe Elder ’51, professor of sociology and Indian studies at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley Elder ‘51. Proposed itinerary includes Dehli and Agra 


in India, Kathmandu in Nepal, and Srinagar in Kashmir and more Eighteen days. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 


Clyde Amos Holbrook, Mar. 16, 1989, of an 
apparent heart attack, in his home in Oberlin. 
He was Oberlin Danforth Professor of Reli- 
gion. His Memorial Minute will appear in a 
future issue of the OAM. 


Lucy Lee Lewis, Sept. 22, 1989, in Welcome 
Nursing Home, Oberlin. She was emerita pro- 
fessor of harp. Her Memorial Minute will ap- 
pear in a future issue of the OAM. 


Paul Patrick Rogers, Aug. 5, 1989, in Austin, 
Tex. He was Oberlin emeritus professor of 
Spanish. His Memorial Minute will be pub- 
lished in the Winter 1990 OAM. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Mary Lois Donaldson, Nov. 10, 1988, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. She attended the GST in 
1929-30. 


Joseph Ludwig Mihelic ‘38 B.D., May 7, 
1989, in Dubuque, Iowa. Born in Ely, Minn., in 
1902, he received the A.B. degree in 1932 
from U. Dubuque and the Ph.D. degree in 
1941 from U. Chicago. He was emeritus pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature and lan- 
guage at the U. Dubuque Theological Semi- 
nary. Survivors include his wife, the former 
Lydia Plucker ’38. 


John Henry Satterwhite '37 B.D., STM, May 
23, 1989, in Washington, D.C., after a long ill- 
ness. Born Jan. 1, 1913, in Newberry, S.C., he 
received the A.B. degree in 1934 and the B.D. 
degree in 1936 from Benedict Coll. and the 
Th.D. degree in 1957 from Boston Coll. He re- 
tired in 1974 as professor of ecumenics and 
systematic theology at Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. He was a former 
vice president of the North Carolina Oberlin 
Alumni Club. Surviving are his wife, Lucille; a 
daughter; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Donald Heger Shimler ‘44 S.T.M., Apr. 22, 
1989. Born Feb. 14, 1919, in St. Bernard, 
Ohio, he received the A.B. degree in 1940 
from Mission House (now Lakeland Coll.), the 
B.Th. degree in 1943 from Mission House The- 
ological Seminary, and the Ed.D. degree in 
1953 from Columbia U. He retired as a social- 
studies teacher at the Fox Lane High Sch., 
Bedford, N.Y. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanora, and a step-daughter, Anne Bos- 
telmann Taylor ’76. 


Kindergarten Training School 
Mary Jane Alexander 22, July 5, 1988, in 
Dover, Ohio. She was born June 24, 1902, in 
Jackson, Ohio. 


Sarah Jane McKee Barrett '22, May 7, 1989, 
in Hendersonville, N.C., at age 92. She was 
born in Beaver, Pa. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Morgan; a daughter; two grandchil- 
dren; and several nieces and nephews. 
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Janet Jones Craun '22, Aug. 7, 1988, in 
Cleveland. She was born Mar. 29, 1899, in 
Clyde, Ohio. Survivors include a sister, 
Dorothy A. Jones '49. 


Ruth Arlene Frampton Rhoads '26, May 
23, 1989, in Barberton, Ohio, after a long ill- 
ness, at age 84. She was born in Curry Run, 
Pa. A former teacher, she worked in the Ak- 
ron public school system for 28 years. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Glenn. 
Survivors include two sons, six grandchildren, 
five great-grandchildren, and many nieces, 
nephews, and cousins. 


1915 


Edith Ormsby Whitlock, May 28, 1989, in 
Long Beach, Calif. Born June 23, 1893, she 
had been a piano teacher and braille tran- 
scriber. 


Melita Hosack Smith, June 3, 1989, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. She was born Dec. 23, 1893, in 
Frederickstown, Ohio. She retired in 1957, 
having taught in various Ohio schools. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, 
James, in 1947. Survivors include her sister, 
Marion E. Hosack ’23. 


1916 


Ola Fern Little Walker Branham, Apr. 12, 
1989, in Los Angeles. Born Jan. 27, 1894, in 
Belding, Mich., she received the A. M. degree 
in 1933. For 35 years she taught speech, dra- 
matics, English, and social studies in Los An- 
geles city schools. Surviving are two sisters, 
two stepdaughters, and several step-grand- 
children and step-great-grandchildren. 


Catherine Stuart Rigden Roemer, May 19, 
1989, in Fort Collins, Colo. She was born Oct. 
3, 1894, in Larimer County, Colo. Preceded in 
death by her husband, Robert ’16, and two 
sons, she is survived by a daughter, a son, 
three grandchildren, and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 


1917 


Gladys Newman Ludwig, Apr. 7, 1989, in 
Berkeley, Calif. She was born Jan. 9, 1896, in 
Buffalo, N.Y., and received the M.P.H. degree 
in 1921 from Johns Hopkins U. She was a 
child-development and nursery-school 
teacher. Preceded in death by her husband, 
Albert '16, she is survived by a daughter. 


1918 


Marian Willis Tyler Chase, May 4, 1989, in 
Danbury, Conn. She was born Nov. 26, 1896, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


1920 


Lillia Noyes Slayton Clemens, Mar. 14, 
1989, in Concord, Mass. She was born Jan. 7, 
1897, in Morrisville, Vt. She and her husband, 
David, who preceded her in death in 1954, for 
many years owned and operated Clemens Ap- 
ple Farm, in Stow, Vt. Survivors include a son, 


a daughter, five grandchildren, and a great- 
grandchild. 


Esther Handke Schmelzle Ulbrich, Jan. 
25, 1989, after an extended illness. Born July 
1, 1897, in Erie, Pa., she had been a high- 
school and elementary-school teacher. Pre- 
ceded in death by her first husband, Charles, 
and by her second husband, Rudolph, she is 
survived by her sister Ruth Handke Lyle ’26. 


1921 


Alexander Sidney Carlson, May 24, 1989, 
in Phoenix, Ariz. Born Nov. 5, 1899, in West- 
ern Springs, Ill., he received the B.D. degree 
from the Oberlin Graduate Sch. of Theology 
in 1926. He was a United Church of Christ 
minister, serving churches in South Dakota, 
lowa, Connecticut, and Ohio. Surviving are 
his wife, the former Elizabeth Rose Poucher 
’21; two daughters, including Mable ’53; a son; 
five grandchildren; and six great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Lucy Ellura Cole Grill, Apr. 7, 1989. Born 
July 8, 1899, in Iron Mountain, Mich., she re- 
ceived the B.S. from Michigan State U. in 1922. 
Preceded in death by her husband, Harry, in 
1973, she is survived by a daughter. 


Doris Stiles Kendall Knowlton, Feb. 1, 
1989, in New London, N.H. She was born June 
22, 1899, in Louden, N.H. She had been a 
high-school English teacher. Survivors in- 
clude a son. 


1922 


Winifred Alta Cook, July 20, 1989, in 
Tampa, Fla. Born Apr. 7, 1900, she received 
the M.A. degree from Western Reserve U. 
(now Case Western Reserve U.). She retired as 
a high-school teacher. Survivors include a 
brother, Clifford ’30, and a niece. 


Harriet Farnsworth Gulick Pierce, Apr. 30, 
1989, in Boscowen, N.H. She was born Jan. 
28, 1899, in Lawrenceville, N.J. She and her 
husband, Eugene, who preceded her in death, 
in 1924 established the Aloha Manor Camp 
for Families in Fairlee, Vt., an operation they 
maintained for over 50 years. Surviving are 
two daughters, including Helen Pierce 
Swetland '50; two grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


1923 


Zorayda Grace Sheets Bussom, Sept. 10, 
1988, in Shelby, Ohio, where she was born 
May 8, 1901. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert. 


1924 


Mary Isabel Buchanan, Nov. 14, 1988, in 
New Martinsville, W.Va. she was born Aug. 27, 
1901, in Oil City, Pa. 


William Fredrich Gaeuman, Apr. 30, 1989, 
in Oberlin, following a long illness. Born June 
1, 1900, in Russia Township, Ohio, he re- 
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ceived the B.A. degree in 1926 from Pomona 
Coll. He was a building contractor. Preceded 
in death by his wife, Genevieve, in 1983, he is 
survived by a son, John 53; four grandchil- 
dren; and a sister. 


Agnes Elizabeth Wilson Copeland, May 
18, 1989, in Sacramento, Calif. She taught ele- 
mentary school for some 24 years. Preceded 
in death by her first husband, Horace Child, 
and by her second husband, Herbert, she is 
survived by two daughters, four grandchil- 
dren, and one great-grandchild. 


1926 


Charles Lowell Burton, May 25, 1989, in Ed- 
monds, Wash. He was born May 17, 1904, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. A former president of the 
Puget Sound Oberlin Alumni Club, he retired 
in 1969 as president of Sweden Freezer Inter- 
national, Seattle. Survivors include his wife, 
the former Miriam Denison ‘27. 


Marjorie Romana Uhl Gravener, May 8, 
1989, in Berea, Ohio. Born Dec. 9, 1902, in 
Cleveland, she was a teacher for many years. 


J. Arthur Campbell, 
Scientist and College 
Founder 


James Arthur Campbell ’38, founding 
faculty member of Harvey Mudd College 
(HMC) and internationally known scien- 
tist, died May 22, 1989, at home in Clare- 
mont, California, of respiratory arrest 
due to amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
known as Lou Gehrig’s Disease. 

Born October 1, 1916, in Elyria, Ohio, 
Campbell received his master’s degree in 
chemistry at Purdue University in 1939 
and the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1942; he held 
teaching posts at both schools. 

Following research work on the Man- 
hattan Project from 1943 to 1945, Camp- 
bell returned to Oberlin as a full profes- 
sor in chemistry, a post he held until 
1957, when he was recruited as the first 
faculty member and named professor 
and chairman of the chemistry depart- 
ment of the newly launched HMC. Chair- 
man of the department for 25 years, he 
helped build the school into one of the na- 
tion’s preeminent science colleges; in 
1981 its chemistry department was 
ranked by Change magazine as the best 
in the country among undergraduate col- 
leges. 

In conferring the honorary Doctor of 
Science degree upon Campbell in 1988, 
Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr 
cited Campbell as a “[wjorldwide teacher 
of chemistry, master lecture demonstra- 
tor, exemplar of the Socratic method, and 
the founding father of a remarkable col- 
lege ....”” He was a United Nations Educa- 
tion, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) consultant in Southeast 
Asia, a Guggenheim fellow in Japan and 
in England, a Fulbright Professor in In- 
dia, and a visiting professor in Kenya and 


She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Willis; survivors include a niece. 


Charles Williams Jones, June 25, 1989, fol- 
lowing a heart attack suffered at his Oakland, 
Calif., home. Born Sept. 23, 1905, in Lincoln, 
Nebr., he received both the A.M. degree, in 
1930, and the Ph.D. degree, in 1932, from Cor- 
nell U. He was professor emeritus of English at 
U. California, Berkeley, having retired in 
1973. He had been an alumni representative 
in the Oberlin Alumni Assoc., a member of 
the San Francisco Alumni Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Board. Survivors include 
his wife, the former Sarah Bosworth ’28; a 
daughter, Frances Jones Lammers ’51; two 
sons; nine grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Lillian Grace Terborgh Rowe, Oct. 24, 
1988, in Lexington, Ky. She was born Aug. 7, 
1903, in Watervliet, Mich. Survivors include 
sisters Ruth Terborgh Murray ’23 and Rose 
Terborgh Child ’20. 


John Larsen Wagner, Mar. 22, 1989. He re- 
ceived the M.A. degree from Columbia U. in 


J. Arthur Campbell 


Hong Kong. The author of several chemis- 
try texts, he received three awards from 
the American Chemical Society for his 
work in chemistry education. In 1960 he 
became the first director of an influential 
project to revise the high-school chemis- 
try curriculum, Chemical Education Ma- 
terial Study (CHEM-Study), which was 
funded by the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

In addition to his honorary degree from 
Oberlin, he held Doctor of Science de- 
grees from HMC and Beaver College. 
Campbell’s retirement from HMC was fea- 
tured in Class Notes in the Fall 1987 Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Dorothy Carnell ’38; two daughters; five 
granddaughters; and a great-grandson. 
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1934. He retired in 1967 as head coach of the 
Baldwin Wallace Coll. football team. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Ruth. 


1928 


Dorothy Margaret Bracken Pettijohn, Apr. 
27, 1989, in Glen Arm, Md., following a 
stroke. She was born Feb. 9, 1906, in Lorain, 
Ohio. A musician, she played viola and violin 
with various ensembles. She was a former 
president of the Chicago Oberlin Women’s 
Club. The Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn Scholar- 
ship for the study of violin and viola has been 
established at Oberlin in her memory. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Francis; two daugh- 
ters, Norma Pettijohn Friedemann ’53 and 
Clare Pettijohn Maher ’62; a son; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Robert Gaarder Walker, Apr. 7, 1989, in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Born Sept. 4, 1906, in Racine, 
Wisc., he received the BS. degree in 1930 
from U. Wisconsin. He retired as president of 
the American Piano Plate Co. Surviving are 
his wife, Virginia; two daughters, including 
Susan Walker Tucker ’57; two granddaugh- 
ters; a sister, Elizabeth Walker ’26; a niece; a 
grandnephew; and several cousins. 


1929 


Donald Burt Raymond, Apr. 27, 1989, in 
Dixon, Ill., after a long illness. He was born 
Feb. 9, 1907, in Dixon. He was manager of 
Dixon Home Savings and Loan Assoc. for 
many years. Surviving are his wife, the former 
Mary Lois Hauschildt ’29; a son, David ’62; 
and two grandsons. 


Robert Cyrel Sortor, May 4, 1989, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Born Jan. 1, 1908, in Henderson, 
Mich., he received the Mus.Ed.B. from the 
Sherwood Music Sch. and the Mus.Ed.M. from 
U. Michigan. He retired in 1973 as teacher of 
instrumental music in Manchester, Mich., pub- 
lic schools. Surviving are his wife, Helena; a 
daughter; two grandchildren; one sister; and 
several nieces and nephews. 


1931 


Theresa Frances Hoppa Samol, Feb. 4, 
1989, in Miami, Fla. She was born Aug. 17, 
1907, in Clymer, N.Y. 


1932 


Ellwyn Miller Bails, May 22, 1989, in Me- 
quon, Wisc. Born Apr. 27, 1910, he received 
the M.B.A. degree from U. Michigan in 1934. 
He retired in 1975 as business manager of the 
Wisconsin Lung Assoc. He was a former co- 
president, treasurer, and member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Milwaukee Oberlin 
Alumni Club. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Jean Stratton '34; daughters Jean Bails 
Clarren 61 and Elizabeth Bails DuVerlie ‘64; 
two granddaughters; and a grandson, Evan 
DuVerlie '93. 


1934 


Doris Laura Flierl, Apr. 7, 1989, in Buffalo, 
N.Y., where she was born Apr. 17, 1912. A 
1935 recipient of the A.M. degree from Bos- 
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ton U., she retired in 1972 as teacher of En- 
glish and chair of the English department at 
Kensington High Sch. in Buffalo. She was an 
Oberlin class agent from 1974 to 1984 anda 
member of the John Frederick Oberlin Soci- 
ety. Survivors include her brother, Donald ’40 
and a nephew, Glenn 70. 


1935 


Eugene Franklin Whiting, May 1, 1989, in 
Akron, at age 75. Born in Ashtabula, Ohio, he 
retired in 1975 after 39 years with the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. Surviving are his 
wife, Virginia; a son; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and a brother, Lewis °34. 


1936 


Georgia Illingworth Firth, May 18, 1989, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She was born Mar. 24, 1914 
in Cleveland. For many years she was an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the English depart- 
ment at Western Michigan U. 


Eleanor Eaton Morse Hall, Apr. 16, 1989, in 
Fort Worth, Tex., at age 75. Born Nov. 12, 
1913, in Muskogee, Okla., she had a long ca- 
reer as a music teacher. 


1938 


Flowers Nathaniel Gatlin, Apr. 16, 1989, in 
Petersburg, Va., at age 75. He received the 


M.Mus.Ed. from Northwestern U. in 1945 and 
the Ed.D. degree from Columbia U. in 1960. 
Professor emeritus of music at Virginia State 
U., he was founder and conductor of the Pe- 
tersburg Symphony Orchestra. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, the former Mildred Pettiford 
’38; a son; a daughter; a sister; a grandchild; 
and a great-grandchild. 


1939 


Kathleen Louise Norris Deedmeyer, Apr. 
22, 1989, in Sun City Center, Fla. Born Jan. 20, 
1917, in Ashland, Ohio, she retired in 1988 as 
director of music at St. Andrew’s United Pres- 
byterian Church, Sun City Center. She is sur- 
vived by her mother. 
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Memorial Minute: 
Elizabeth Sophia Foster 


Emerita Associate Professor of English Eliza- 
beth Sophia Foster died April 20, 1989, in Aus- 
tin, Texas, at the age of 88. A member of the 
English Department from 1942 until her re- 
tirement in 1966, she published articles on 
Herman Melville and edited two of his novels, 
The Confidence Man and Mardi, the latter for 
the Modern Language Association’s Center 
for American Studies. Before coming to Ober- 
lin she taught at North Texas State College; 
the University of Maine, where she was acting 
dean of women for a year; Meredith College 
in Raleigh, North Carolina; New York State 
College; and Sarah Lawrence College. 

Born April 16, 1901, in Smithville, Texas, 
she was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (A.B. 1922) and received the 
A.M. degree there in 1923; she received the 
Ph.D. from Yale in 1942. 

Such are the facts of the career of Beth Fos- 
ter, but since, as the name implies, a memorial 
minute is to evoke memory as well as to erect 
an institutional milestone, something more is 
in order. 

Beth had a tortuous road through graduate 
school. She graduated from Texas in 1922, and 
in the eight years following she had managed 
to save enough money to begin graduate study 
at Yale. However, she was in the program only 
a few months when the failure of a New Haven 
bank (one among many in that year of bank 
failures) wiped out her entire savings and 
abruptly forced her out of graduate study. Oth- 
ers, similarly devastated, gave up. Beth started 
over. Five years later she was back at Yale, and 
with intermittent interruptions to earn enough 
to pay her way she got her degree. That was 
her fashion, then and always: she wouldn't let 
anything get her down. 

She came to Oberlin as a replacement for 
Professor Andrew Hoover, who like many 
men on the faculty had been drafted. She had 
been heartily recommended by Hoover, who 
had known her at Yale, and his recent recol- 
lections of her suggest why he was enthusias- 
tic. “There was a pleasant camaraderie in her 
attitude,” Hoover has recalled. “Her sympa- 
thy was impartial. She was constant, but 
never blind in her loyalties. Her generous wit 
flourished in understatement, without vanity. 


Elizabeth S. Foster 


Self-irony was a form of self-amusement, a 
decorated shield that served no serious pur- 
pose of concealing or protecting her from the 
world.” Her acronym for herself was YPDF 
(You Poor Damned Fool), and she would scrib- 
ble memos like the one Hoover recalls seeing 
on her desk: “Remember, YPDF, your car is in 
the parking lot. Don't walk home tonight— 
again\” 

“She was always so delighted by any good 
fortune that came your way” another friend 
has written, “that it seemed even better than 
you thought. And when you went to her for 
help, advice, or criticism, she gave it forth- 
rightly and wholeheartedly—no vague or 
sugary comments, but honest and direct, but 
in such a way as to make you feel that what 
you had was going to be even better and more 
exciting.” She was that kind of friend. 

But the essential, most memorable quality 
of her character was her dedication to study. 
“We gradually discovered,” Hoover has said, 
“the appropriateness of her old-fashioned, 
classical middle name, Sophia—wisdom, the 
life of the mind.” She was recognized as 
among the most brilliant of her peers at Yale, 
and the world of scholarship, in Hoover’s 
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words, “suited her down to the ground. In the 
auto-da-fe of the oral exam,” he wrote, “it was 
reported, she had so entertained and in- 
structed her audience that they sat long after 
she left the room debating whether they 
shouldn't scrap, or at least suspend, their own 
rule against special citations for superior per- 
formances. Meanwhile Beth, waiting ner- 
vously for their verdict, outside in the corri- 
dor, supposed she must have failed.” She was 
that kind of student. 

Her doctoral dissertation was the edition of 
Melville's Confidence Man | have mentioned, 
and for a half century it has remained one of 
the best commentaries on that complex novel. 
An excerpt from her introduction suggests two 
convictions that guided her in that work and, 
indeed, in all that followed it: a respect for the 
author’s text as it is written and not as we 
would like to read it, and an affirmation that 
enjoyment was the end of scholarship. 

“Let us assume,” she wrote, “that Melville 
tried to write a coherent book—surely a rea- 
sonable assumption, and look for interpreta- 
tions that satisfy every detail of the text and 
fit into a self-consistent whole” to release the 
work from its obscurities and to make it avail- 
able to the “thousands of readers who might 
[enjoy] its rare qualities.” She was that kind of 
scholar. 

“Beth might have agreed that pleasures of 
the mind are the most abiding,” Hoover has 
said. “I believe she would. | would guess that 
her formal signature always included the mid- 
dle initial “S” for Sophia. But, again, she would 
remind us from time to time that high-minded 
Oberlin was only her adopted home, that her 
ancestry was Southern—Virginian—and her 
upbringing western—Texas and Colorado— 
and that it was embedded in her nature never 
to forget the sensuous beauty of the world and 
the joyful, generous, hospitable traditions of its 
varied societies. . . . She had a hearty appetite 
for good living. She danced. She was a sturdy 
swimmer. As a young woman she rode the 
mettlesome horses of her parents’ Colorado 
mountain camp. In brilliant watercolors she 
painted ambitious seascapes.” 

She was a devoted gardener too. In Oberlin 
she transformed a section of Plum Creek’s un- 
promising left bank, adjacent to her apart- 
ment near the South Professor bridge. Hoover 
has recorded “an indelible image” of her 
there. “It is a humid early summer afternoon. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Clara Belle Troxel Hamilton, Apr. 30, 1989, 
in Hibbing, Minn. Born June 17, 1916, in Den- 
ver, Colo., she was a private music teacher. 
Survivors include a daughter. 


Julia Agnes McKellar Warner, June 15, 
1989, in Tucson, Ariz. A 1941 recipient of the 
B.A. degree in nursing from U. Wisconsin, she 
retired in 1980 as school nurse for Mesa (Ar- 
izona) Unified Schools. Survivors include a 
brother. 


1940 


Robert Joseph Porter, May 7, 1989, in Clem- 
son, S.C. Born July 1, 1919, in Oberlin, he re- 
tired as a systems analyst for Eastman Kodak 
Co. He had been president of the Rochester 


MEMORIAL MINUTE continued 

Beth is weeding, dressed in a floppy, cart- 
wheel of a hat and a faded Mother Hubbard. 
She stands taller than the hollyhocks behind 
her, or bends far over, or kneels almost out of 
sight to uproot burdocks, thistles, ragweed, 
jimsonweed, ironweed, and flings them with 
large gesture far out into the Plum’s modest 
canyon. She pushes the hat back from her 
dirt- and sweat-stained brow to see who has 
greeted her from the footpath on the opposite 
bank. ‘I’m having a wonderful time,’ she ex- 
plains. ‘A rich harvest! Bumper!’ Before the 
summer is much older, in the plot she is clear- 
ing there will be a circular bed of brilliant, var- 
ied blooms in the middle of things and a turf 
walk around it . . . otherwise, no fancy trim- 
ming, no clipping, no training. The neighbor’s 
invading trumpet vine will not be challenged. 
Design has not been, obviously, an immediate 
priority so long [as there is] a place in the sun 
for herself and the plants to enjoy riots of 
color and fragrance. . . . She was that kind of 
gardener.” 

She was more gentle in weeding her stu- 
dents’ minds, but no less trenchant. Beth 
would have been the first to say that hers was 
not a style that suited everyone. The “forth- 
right and wholehearted” criticism without 
“vague or sugary comments” that pleased her 
friends, nettled students unwilling or unable 
to meet the discriminating standards she set 
for herself. Her students did not take her for 
an older sister or a favorite aunt; her dedica- 
tion to the life of the mind could not be se- 
duced by an appeal to the popular, and in her 
day that did not attract students. They did not 
sit at her feet or flock to her classes. Those of 
us who knew her witty, sensitive, and far- 
ranging mind were puzzled why her classes 
had so few enthusiasts. Which is not to say she 
was without fervent adherents. One such, 
hearing I was to write this memoir, volun- 
teered a recollection now nearly 40 years old: 

“IT went to her,” he wrote, “with some sort of 
fuzzy notion that I would deal with Whitman 
as a ‘poet of Nature.’ ‘That’s fine,’ she said. 
‘But what do you mean by ‘Nature’?’ The an- 
swer to that question seemed obvious—until I 
tried to articulate it. Then I found myself em- 
barrassingly tongue-tied. She had focused on 
the central weakness in my conception of the 
paper. She then gave me a number of helpful 
references that led me to define my terms pre- 
cisely. Some of the ideas I encountered in the 


Alumni Club, an alumni class president, and, 
from 1966 to 1968, an alumni admissions rep- 
resentative. Surviving are his wife, Virginia; a 
son; two daughters, including Virginia Porter 
Brewer ’65; 11 grandchildren; and two sisters, 
Elizabeth Porter Seefeld ’38 and Jean Porter 
Biringer '47. 


1941 


Louise Aiken Warren, June 11, 1989. Born 
Oct. 16, 1917, she received the M.A. degree 
from the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. She was a piano teacher. 


1947 
Carrie Yoffe Taylor, Mar. 22, 1989. 


process... have proved to be intellectual capi- 
tal on which I continue to draw.” Critical, chal- 
lenging, demanding, uncompromising—she 
was that kind of teacher. 

My own recollections of Beth date from the 
end of her career at Oberlin, when her place 
in the department was well defined, indeed, 
fixed. They attest to the warmth of her per- 
sonality and the quality of her mind, but they 
are redundant to what I have reported from 
others except for one detail that, if only for 
historical perspective, should be noted. 

When I came to Oberlin in 1958, | knew 
only two things about it—the rightly honored 
fact that it was the first college to admit black 
students on a regular basis and the first to ad- 
mit women as coequals with men in the class- 
room. I was one of six new instructors in the 
English Department All six of us were fresh 
out of grad school. All six of us were white. All 
six of us were men. This was obviously an out- 
rageous circumstance—and it was accompa- 
nied by something even more appalling: none 
of us saw anything unusual or particularly 
reprehensible about it. 

Indeed, it was not unusual. An emeritus col- 
league told me recently that in the 12 years he 
chaired the department he had received only 
two applications from women. There were, of 
course, far fewer women teaching in college 
in those days, but we did not seek them as 
actively as we might have. By 1958 the En- 
glish Department had been separately consti- 
tuted for over 50 years; in that time it had had 
hired only five women instructors and of 
these only two had been retained with tenure. 
Beth Foster was the second, and for most of 
her career here she was the only woman on 
our staff. 

Beth was not, by present standards, a femi- 
nist, and in any case she would have scorned 
to be a political activist in a cause that others 
might have assumed to be self-serving. I don’t 
recall her ever complaining about the obvious 
imbalance of gender among the staff of a de- 
partment whose majors were, at the time, 
overwhelmingly female. 

She was nota “rose among thorns‘; she was 
not demeaned—her west-Texas soul would 
never have stood for that—but the male hier- 
archy that pertained throughout the College 
at the time, a hierarchy which we all—includ- 
ing Beth—recognized and supported, con- 
strained her. Her colleagues were not chau- 
vinists, but we were fixed in what must be 


Louis Howard Whittaker, Jr., May 30, 1989, 
in Cleveland, after a long illness, at age 66. He 
received the Mus. B. degree from the Cleve- 
land Inst. of Music in 1943. He was executive 
director of the Cleveland Music Sch. Settle- 
ment for 36 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Donna; two sons; a daughter; and four grand- 
children. 


1948 


Earl Jean Lowell, Mar. 25, 1989, in Mil- 
bridge, Maine. Born July 16, 1927, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., he received the B.D. degree in 1951 
from Drew U. and the M.A. degree in 1973 
from Columbia U. He was dean of instruction 
at Rockland (New York) Community Coll. Sur- 
vivors include a son. 


recognized as a male ethos. She was articulate 
in departmental debate, but she was often not 
persuasive, or rather her colleagues could not 
be persuaded by her. I think the ethos made it 
easy to put her aside, however gently. To be 
sure, she was as uncompromising in demand- 
ing what she called “distinction” in her col- 
leagues as in her students, and she was occa- 
sionally uncompromisingly “right” all by 
herself—not a happy position whatever your 
gender. But in retrospect, it is hard not to see 
her as a captive of a system grotesquely out of 
balance with the world we were addressing in 
our classrooms. I remember after a depart- 
mental meeting in which she had unsuccess- 
fully tried to alter a now-forgotten decision, 
one of her colleagues—one who was very 
fond of her—said to her in exasperation, “Oh 
Beth, why must you be such a goddam lady!” 

The truth is, her virtues were not fully ap- 
preciated. Perhaps, as she settled into her po- 
sition (with grace and good nature) she appre- 
ciated them less herself. Certainly she knew 
their personal cost. She was never allowed to 
teach her speciality. A recognized authority 
on Melville, she never taught his works. In the 
system which pertained at the time, that area 
belonged to another, and, alas, | never heard 
her complain about it. She filled in with un- 
popular courses, deferential, glad to be of use, 
but unable in her own rigorous fashion to 
make them less unpopular, continuing to 
serve her colleagues and her students with no 
apparent loss of respect for them. 

Her departure from Oberlin was without 
fanfare. As it happened, three other Oberlin 
professors, men with international reputa- 
tions, retired in the same year. Inevitably it 
was their departure that was noted. She alone 
among her contemporaries retired as an asso- 
ciate professor, a fact that in retrospect must 
be seen as less a judgment of her than a symp- 
tom of institutional blindness. 

Nevertheless, whatever bitterness she may 
have rightly felt receded, replaced, according 
to those who knew her best, by a return of her 
blithe spirit. She retired to Austin, Texas, as | 
have said, whence came, in the years that fol- 
lowed, bright reports that she was productive 
and happy—among friends, beloved books, 
and her brilliant, varied flowers. 

Dewey Ganzel is professor of English. This 
memorial minute was adopted by the General 
Soa of Oberlin College on October 24, 
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Richard Chatfield Cressey, May 15, 1989, 
in Syracuse, N.Y., after a three-year illness, at 
age 60. He was born in Shanghai, China. A 
producer of educational and industrial films, 
he was president of Cressey Film Productions. 
Surviving are his wife, Helen; a son; a daugh- 
ter; three sisters; and 10 nieces and nephews. 


1953 


Carol June Nott, May 16, 1989, in Oberlin, 
after a one-year illness, at age 57. Born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., she received the B.M. degree 
from the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music be- 
fore earning the M.Mus. degree at Oberlin. 
She had taught private piano lessons in Ober- 
lin since 1960. She is survived by a brother 
and a sister. 


1956 


Franklin Bernard Hunter, Jan. 31, 1989, in 
Miami, Fla., after an extended illness, at age 
59. Born July 6, 1933, in Miami, he earned the 
M.Mus degree in 1958 from Syracuse U. He is 
survived by his mother and a brother. 


1957 


John Aldrich Stephenson, May 14, 1989, in 
Lynchburg, Va., following a stroke. Born Feb. 
20, 1936, in Chicago, he received the M.D. de- 
gree in 1961 from Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.). He was a pediatri- 
cian. Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
Sue Honaker, and two sons. 


1958 


Edward Alan Lebit, Oct. 15, 1988, in Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio. Born Oct. 23, 1936, in Chicago, 
he received the A.B. degree in 1958 from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western Re- 
serve U.) and the J.D. degree in 1965 from the 
Cleveland Marshall Law Sch. He was a senior 
partner in the law firm of McCarthy, Lebit, 
Crystal and Haiman. Surviving are his wife, 
Barbara; two daughters; and a sister. 


1975 


Luis Palacios-Jiminez, June 13, 1989, in Jer- 
sey City, N.J., after a two-year battle with 
AIDS. Born Dec. 6, 1952, in New York City, he 
received the M.S.W. degree from the Hunter 
Coll. Sch. of Social Work. He was an AIDS 
training specialist at Narcotic and Drug Re- 
search Inc. He is survived by his life partner, 
Dennis Costa; his mother; a sister; and three 
brothers. 


1980 


Jane Hillary Handelsman Hendrix, May 5, 
1989, in a plane crash on the Yucatan Penin- 
sula of Mexico. Born July 12, 1958, she 
received her undergraduate degree from 
George Washington U. and earned a master’s 
degree from Gallaudet Coll. She was a hear- 
ing-aid specialist. She is survived by her par- 
ents, three brothers; and several nieces and 
nephews. 
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TAPPAN SQUARE continued 

been more senior- than entry-level ap- 
pointments in the conservatory, he says, 
because performance students are at- 
tracted to Oberlin by a well-known teacher. 

Mid-probationary semester leaves for 
new tenure-track faculty members were 
another recommendation in the report. A 
program for junior-faculty fellowships, ten- 
tatively established before the report, was 
expanded, and the number awarded in- 
creased from three in 1984 to nine in 1987- 
88 and six in 1988-89. 

Additional support for professional de- 
velopment has not been limited to new fac- 
ulty members. Those with tenure have 
been awarded more research-status ap- 
pointments—a full year’s paid leave from 
teaching. (Over the last four years the col- 
lege has added nine positions as built-in 
leave replacements in various depart- 
ments, MacKay notes.) It has also paid 
more to reimburse expenses for faculty 
members on all levels who attend profes- 
sional meetings; in 1984-85 the college 
spent $53,000 for this purpose; in 1988-89, 
$98,000. 

Other changes effected by the tenure re- 
port, MacKay says, include an increase 
from three to four years in the initial ap- 
pointment to a continuing position, a more 
uniform procedure for evaluating candi- 
dates for tenure, and a simplified grievance 
procedure for all faculty members. 

In 1982 acting president James L. Powell, 
in response to a trustee request, appointed 
a committee to review tenure procedures. 
Chaired by Professor of English Robert 
Longsworth, then dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the committee issued its 
report in July 1983. The report was consid- 
ered by both the college and conservatory 
faculties during the following year, after S. 
Frederick Starr became president. In col- 
lege faculty meetings Professor of Eco- 
nomics Hirschel Kasper and Professor of 
Chemistry Richard Schoonmaker, both 
members of the committee, guided the de- 
bate, presenting resolutions and motions 
section by section. 

“The report and the way it proceeded 
through the faculty was very salutary for 
faculty governance and the development 
of faculty concerns,” said Kasper recently, 
“because it brought together for the first 
time teaching faculty members to consider 
ways for the faculty to improve itself. In 
other schools, such considerations may be 
rammed down faculty throats by adminis- 
trators.” 

The report served to clarify institutional 
goals, Kasper says. Before, the faculty was 
confused about what was expected of it, 
and there was unnecessary anxiety on the 
part of untenured members. “Now their 
anxieties are better focused,” he says. They 
know what is expected of them, although 
they may not like it. The one adverse con- 


sequence of the report that he mentions is 
uneven benefits across the faculty: “not 
enough attention is paid to the professional 
concerns of professors and older faculty 
members.” 

Schoonmaker, like Kasper, is “pretty well 
satisfied with the general progress” that 
the college has made toward the goals de- 
fined in the tenure report. 

“A person granted reappointment with 
tenure ought to have achieved excellence 
as a teacher,” says the report, and it in- 
cludes various recommendations for help- 
ing a candidate toward excellence and 
evaluating whether he or she has reached 
it. While the recommendations have been 
followed, says MacKay, the college is “still 
struggling with improving the evaluation 
of teaching.” For that goal, he says, there 
has been “no breakthrough.” 


Students’ Notes 


Senior Kenichi Futamura (Wadsworth, 
Ohio) and junior Catherine Perry (Spear- 
fish, S.D.) have won scholarships from the 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship and Excel- 
lence in Education Foundation for the 
1989-90 academic year. The Goldwater 
Foundation was established by Congress in 
1986 to foster and encourage excellence in 
science and mathematics. This is the first 
year of scholarship awards. Each will re- 
ceive up to $7000 a year for tuition, fees, 
books, and room and board. Oberlin was 
one of only five colleges nationwide to 
have more than one Goldwater Scholar. 
OOO Last May the Maison Francaise de 
Cleveland awarded prizes for proficiency 
in French language and culture to two 
Oberlin students, Brenda Dyer '89, a first- 
prize winner, and junior Robert Seaman 
(Moorefield, W.V.), a third-prize winner. As- 
sociate Professor of French Nelson de Jesus 
says that the awards indicate “the strength 
and effectiveness of Oberlin’s French 
House in particular and of its programmed 
housing in general.” 


Faculty Notes 


Stephen Clapp, professor of violin, has 
been appointed dean of the Aspen Music 
School in Aspen, Colorado. The position 
carries a year-round title but requires a pri- 
marily summer occupation. 000 Professor 

— of Flute Michel De- 
bost spent a week 
early this fall in 
Banff, Alberta, 
where he was in resi- 
dence at the Banff 
Centre for Fine Arts, 
coaching students 
and giving two con- 
certs. In October he 
returned to Canada 
to give two master 
Debost classes and a lecture 
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at McGill University in Toronto. 000 Indi- 
ana University Press last month published 
Jodo Shinshu: Shin Buddhism in Medieval 
Japan, by Associate Professor of Religion 
James Dobbins. Shin Buddhism was ori- 
ented toward the religious life of the layper- 
son and arose in conflict with the prevail- 
ing forms of Buddhism in Japan of the time 
(late 12th century). Dobbins’s study, the 
first of its kind in English, traces the devel- 
opment of the Shin school through centu- 
ries of doctrinal and institutional adapta- 
tion. 0o00 The State University of New 
York Press has just published two books by 
Elliot Ginsburg, associate professor of Ju- 
daic and Near Eastern studies and religion: 
The Sabbath in the Classical Kabbalah and 
Sod ha-Shabbat: The Mystery of the Sab- 
bath. The first book analyzes the historical 
development of the Kabbalistic Sabbath 
from the 12th to the 16th century, integrat- 
ing traditional textual-historical scholar- 
ship with newer methods employed in the 
study of religion and symbolic anthropol- 
ogy; the second is Ginsburg’s translation, 
with critical commentary and notes, of a 


treatise on the mystical Sabbath by the 
16th-century Kaballist R. Meir ibn Gabbai. 
The two books are September alternate se- 
lections of the Jewish Book Club. 0010 Pro- 
fessor of Film Studies and Theater Arts 
Daniel Goulding was a guest of the 36th 
annual Festival of Yugoslav Feature Films 
held in Pula, Yugoslavia, in August. He pre- 
sented a paper and joined in a roundtable 
discussion on the subject of Yugoslav film 
coproductions with the West. Goulding was 
one of three foreign guests invited to par- 
. ticipate in a tele- 

vised assessment of 
recent Yugoslav 
films, aired in Au- 
gust over Zagreb TV. 
ooo The National 
Science Foundation 
(NSF) has awarded 
) Associate Professor 
of Biology Cath- 
erine McCormick 
" $75,676 for one 
McCormick year’s work in her 
continuing study of auditory pathways and 


Neuroscience Lab under Construction 


Construction of the neuroscience laboratory, connected to the biology wing of 
the Kettering Hall of Science, began in April and is scheduled to be finished in 
spring 1990 at a cost of $3,200,000. Professor Dennison Smith, neuroscience and 
biopsychology program director, notes that Oberlin has nearly 50 junior and 
senior neuroscience majors and that between 4 and 5 percent of the senior class 
graduates with a neuroscience major, “making it one of the larger undergraduate 
neuroscience programs in the country.”’ About 75 percent of these graduates 
“are working in scientific or medical areas, clearly demonstrating the success of 


the neuroscience program in facilitating science careers,” he says. The labora- 
tory building is important to Oberlin, Smith says, because of the emphasis that its 
neuroscience program places on laboratory research. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts of Philadelphia awarded a grant of $500,000 toward 
construction of the building. The neuroscience program is also supported by the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute as part of a $900,000 grant for biological sci- 


ence programs at Oberlin. 
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lateral line brain circuitry in fish. This is 
McCormick’s third multi-year NSF grant 
since 1982 for her research in comparative 
neuroanatomy. She has also received a 
grant from the National Institutes of Health 
to support this research. (00 Professor of 
Composition and Music Theory Edward 
Miller has received a $15,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Arts to 
support the composition of a series of 
works for solo instruments and chamber 
ensemble. 000 The National Endowment 
for the Humanities has awarded a $60,470 
grant for a summer seminar for high- 
school teachers, to be led by Professor of 
English John Olmsted. The five-week 
seminar, which will take place at Oberlin in 
1990, will cover the novels of five 19th-cen- 
tury British novelists, focusing “on the 
ways in which women writers responded to 
a cultural context which marginalized both 
their experience and their art,” Olmsted 
says. 300 An exhibition that opened Octo- 
ber 12, “New Media in Print Making,” at 
the Arnolfini Gallery in Bristol, England, 
includes six computer-developed works— 
four large drawings and two prints—devel- 
oped by Professor of Art John Pearson. 
The exhibition of works by 15 artists from 
around the world coincides with the Print 
’89 Bristol International Festival of Print- 
making. 000 Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ics John Scofield has been awarded a 
one-year $29,992 research contract with 
Sandia National Laboratories in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Scofield will investigate 
low-frequency noise in silicon MOSFETS 
(metal-oxide-semiconductor field-effect 
transistors). Sandia is especially interested 
in electronic devices that are not sensitive 
to the ambient cosmic radiation to which 
they are exposed in space. “They want to 
know about the engineering properties of 
these devices, and I want to know about 
the underlying physics,” says Scofield. Last 
year Scofield had a one-year, $25,000 re- 
search contract with the firm. 000 Emeri- 
tus Professor of Physics Robert Wein- 
stock was one of the speakers at an 
October conference, “Hegel and Newtoni- 
anism,” held at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, and sponsored by the Istituto Ita- 
liano per gli Studi Filosofici in Naples. 
Weinstock’s paper was “A Worm in New- 
ton’s Apple.” G00 Associate Professor of 
Mathematics Jeffrey Witmer has re- 
ceived a $40,043 grant from the National 
Institutes of Health to support his search 
for a better way to determine the optimal 
dosage for a drug. Called “Dose Escalation 
Schemes for Phase I Clinical Trials,” his 
project will use computer modeling to de- 
vise a general strategy that physicians may 
adapt to specific drugs. 000 Honoring 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology and An- 
thropology J. Milton Yinger, the Yinger 
Lecture Series was inaugurated this Sep- 
tember with two lectures by William A 
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Gamson, professor of sociology and direc- 
tor of the Media Research and Action Proj- 
ect at Boston College. 000 The compact 
disc New Music, recorded recently for the 
Opus One label, includes three works by 
Professor of Composition and Music The- 
ory Edward Miller and five by Assistant 
Professor of Composition Michael 
Daugherty performed by Oberlin con- 
servatory musicians. The soloists are Pro- 
fessor of Pianoforte Peter Takacs, Profes- 
sor of Clarinet Lawrence McDonald, 
Associate Professor of Violin Gregory 
Fulkerson ‘70, former faculty members 
Charles Ullery and Julia Bogorad, 
alumna Kristin Wolfe '89, and senior So 
Young Lee ‘90. Also performing on the re- 
cording are the Oberlin Contemporary Mu- 
sic Ensemble and the Oberlin Wind Ensem- 
ble, both conducted by former faculty 
member Larry Rachleff. With the excep- 
tion of one piece, the compositions were 
recorded in Finney Chapel. 


Personal Maxims 
Mark Presidential Welcome 


President’s Notes 


President S. Frederick Starr has won the 
1988-89 achievement award in the Classi- 
cal Music category from Northern Ohio 
Live magazine. The award is for assem- 
bling the 1988 American-Soviet Youth Or- 
chestra. 000 President Starr performed 
with the Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensem- 
ble at the Chicago Jazz Festival in Septem- 
ber; the performance was broadcast by Na- 
tional Public Radio. O00 Starr recently 
published Southern Comfort: The Garden 
District of New Orleans (MIT Press) and 
was invited to become a distinguished fel- 
low of the Aspen Institute. 


Administrators’ Notes 


Roland Baumann, College archivist, ex- 
amined archives in the U.S.S.R. in October 
under the auspices of the newly created 


On August 25 President Starr delivered his official welcome to new students and 
their parents, completing his remarks with some maxims he said were “unapolo- 


getically personal.” They included: 


¢ You stand to learn more from those who disagree with you than from those with 


whom you agree. 


There is no politically correct position at Oberlin College, no matter what you 
may hear on the subject. The College is not liberal, not conservative, not right, 
not left, not center, but rather a place that is open to all thoughtful people and 
that seeks out those who do not shy away from taking whatever stand their 
reason and morality leads them to. 

Niels Bohr, physicist, once commented that the only way to find the truth is to 
make every possible mistake. . . . | encourage you to take real risks and dive 
into things you don’t know about, and expect that you’ll make real mistakes and 
assume that others will, too. The only way the benefits of this [Oberlin ] envi- 
ronment can be fully reaped is for you to take risks and make some mistakes 
and for you to be prepared to forgive others when they make mistakes that 
result from their also taking risks. 

To be educated is not necessarily to deny what you were taught at home, nor is 


it necessarily to affirm it. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Commission on Archival Coop- 
eration of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Main Archival Administra- 
tion of the US.S.R. Council of Ministers. 000 
Associate Dean of Students Clark Drum- 
mond has been rec- 
ognized with an 
honorable mention 
in the Night Life cat- 
egory of the 1988-89 
achievement awards 
of Northern Ohio 
Live magazine. He 
was commended for 
booking a diverse 
selection of per- 

Drummond formers, many of 
whom could not be seen anywhere else in 
northern Ohio. 000 Richard McDaniel, 
director of security, has been elected to a 
two-year term on the board of directors of 
the International Association of Campus 
Law Enforcement Administrators. 
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Women, Branch Stories, and Religious 
Rhetoric in a Tamil Buddhist Text by 
Paula Richman ’74. Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University. The text, Manimekalai, was 
written by the 6th-century author Cittalai Cat- 
tanar in part to foster the Buddhist commu- 
nity in Tamilnadu, South India. Buddhism 
eventually disappeared from the area, and 
Manimekalai is the only Tamil Buddhist text 
to survive. As such, it has generally been inac- 
cessible to both cultures, Richman says: Tamil 
scholars who do not know Buddhist philo- 
sophical terminology find parts of the text ob- 
scure, and Buddhist scholars rarely know 
Tamil and hence have had to rely on incom- 
plete translations. 

In her book Richman analyzes the main 
story of Manimekalai, that of a woman who 
renounces the life of a courtesan to become a 
Buddhist nun, and shows how 16 “branch sto- 
ries’ —about chaste wives, philanthropic busi- 
nessmen, cannibalistic tribesmen, ship- 
wrecked merchants, and illegitimate 
children—are related to it. She also examines 
the techniques, devices, and designs Cattanar 
uses in them to set out a Buddhist worldview. 
The book includes her translations from Tamil 
of all these “branch stories,” the first complete 
translations of them to be published in 
English. 

Richman is associate professor of religion at 
Oberlin. 


Post New Wave Cinema in the Soviet Un- 
ion and Eastern Europe edited by Daniel 
Goulding. Indiana U. Press. \n the past few 
years, films from the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe have captured numerous awards 
at film festivals and have been the subject of 
major retrospectives in the U.S. and Western 
Europe, Goulding says. His book focuses ex- 
clusively on the developments of the last 10 to 
15 years, including the most recent impact of 
glasnost on Soviet filmmaking. The Blooms- 
bury Review (November-December 1988) says 
that the book offers “an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to compare the development and cur- 
rent state of each national cinema,” and that 
it “is also a fascinating study of comparative 
cultural policy.” 

Goulding, professor of film studies and the- 
ater arts at Oberlin, is the author of Liberated 
Cinema: The Yugoslav Experience, winner of 
the first Close-up Award from the Yugoslav 
Film Institute. 


King Abdullah, Britain and the Making of 
Jordan, by Mary C. Wilson ’72. Cam- 
bridge U. Press. With this book, Wilson gives 
the first in-depth description and analysis of 
the historical and personal circumstances that 
made King Abdullah—because of his role in 
the partition of Palestine—one of the most 
controversial figures in modern Middle East 
history. Abdullah was emir of Transjordan 
from 1921 to 1946 and king of Jordan from 
1946 to 1941. Wilson traces and examines his 
life from the time of his birth (to a family of 
the Ottoman ruling elite, descendants of the 
Prophet Muhammad) in 1882 in Mecca to his 


assassination in 1951. Chapters in the book 
include “The Arab Revolt,” “The Creation of 
Transjordan,” “Abdullah and Palestine, 1921- 
39,” and “Abdullah, Britain and the Arab 
World, 1945-48.” Complementing the text are 
four maps and 16 illustrations. 

Wilson teaches modern Middle Eastern his- 
tory at New York U. 


Explaining Science: A Cognitive Ap- 
proach by Ronald N. Giere ’60. U. Chicago 
Press. Explaining Science, in a comprehen- 
sive interdisciplinary analysis, expands the 
study of scientific judgement and progress in 
directions similar to those charted by Thomas 
Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions a 
generation ago. Inspired by the developing 
field of cognitive science, Giere challenges 
some fundamental assumptions of both phi- 
losophy and the sociology of science. 

Giere argues that scientific theories are not 
sets of universal generalizations organized 
axiomatically but, instead, families of models 
coupled with claims of similarity between 
models and aspects of the world. (These 
models are similar to the schemata or frames 
used in the cognitive sciences.) The choice of 
one theory over another, in Giere’s view, is the 
result of individual scientists’ decisions based 
on judgmental strategies—strategies often re- 
flected in the ways experiments are designed. 

Acknowledging and analyzing scientists’ 
cognitive interaction with the world as impor- 
tant factors in their final theoretical view- 
points, Giere diminishes the relativism inher- 
ent in recent sociology of science and 
suggests a way toward an empirical “science 
of science.” 

Giere is professor of philosophy and direc- 
tor of the Minnesota Center for Philosophy of 
Science at U. Minnesota. He is the author of 


Understanding Scientific Reasoning. 


Washington’s War on Nicaragua by Holly 
Sklar ’76. South End Press. |n this compre- 
hensive examination of U.S. policy toward 
Nicaragua during the Carter and Reagan ad- 
ministrations, Sklar describes how the USS. at- 
tempted first to prevent the Sandinista revolu- 
tion, then to weaken and destroy it. She 
examines the pretexts behind U.S. interven- 
tion and attempts to demystify the scandals 
and cover-ups in the news, providing an ac- 
count of the Iran—contra affair, documenting 
U.S. hostility toward negotiated peace, and il- 
luminating prospects for the future. Sklar's 
book, says William M. LeoGrande, associate 
professor of government at American U., is ‘‘a 
rich account of Washington’s war against Nic- 
aragua. It should be required reading for any- 
one concerned about U.S. policy toward revo- 
lutionary change in the Third World.” 

Sklar is editor of Trilateralism: The Trilat- 
eral Commission and Elite Planning for World 
Management and coauthor of Poverty in the 
American Dream. 


From Fort to Port: An Architectural His- 
tory of Mobile, Alabama, 1711-1918 by 
Elizabeth Barrett Gould ’31. U. Alabama 
Press. Dedicated to the memory of Clarence 


Ward, Oberlin professor of art history and di- 
rector of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
from 1917 to 1949, this book covers the archi- 
tectural history of Mobile as it evolved from 
the French Colonial period to the end of 
World War I. By studying old contracts and 
specifications from as early as 1813, Gould 
has traced through time changes in construc- 
tion methods, styles of individual buildings, 
and the city plan of Mobile. She relates these 
changes to the environment, crucial events in 
history, and differing social conditions follow- 
ing the abolition of slavery. Architectural 
drawings and more than 300 recent and archi- 
val photographs of civic, religious, residential, 
and commercial structures, both extant and 
destroyed, illustrate Mobile’s architectural 
evolution. Gould’s book, says John W. Linley 
of the U. Georgia Sch. of Environmental De- 
sign, is an “outstanding and most valuable his- 
tory of Alabama’s first city.” 

Gould is University of South Alabama assis- 
tant professor emeritus and consulting archi- 
tectural historian for the Mobile Historical De- 
velopment Commission. 


The First Electronic Computer by Alice 
Rowe Burks ’42 and Arthur W. Burks. U 
Michigan Press. In this book, the authors de- 
scribe the genesis of the world’s first elec- 
tronic computer—in 1942, four years before 
the unveiling of ENIAC (Electrical Numerical 
Integrator and Computer), long believed to be 
the first such invention. This special-purpose 
digital machine, invented by John Vincent 
Atanasoff in his laboratory at lowa State Coll., 
not only proved the feasibility of electronic 
computation, but also led directly to the 
ENIAC, the first general purpose electronic 
computer. Atanasoff’s contribution was ini- 
tially ignored, then buried by controversy. 
Through analysis of patent trial records, the 
authors demonstrate the validity of a U.S. Fed- 
eral Court ruling that upheld the priority of 
Atanasoff’s invention and its causal linkage to 
later computers. 

Alice Burks writes children’s books. Arthur 
Burks, her husband, is professor emeritus of 
philosophy and of electrical engineering and 
computer science at U. Michigan; he was one 
of the principal designers of the ENIAC. The 
First Electronic Computer won this year’s Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press Book Award. 


Other Recent Titles 


Street People Speak by Ruth Rittenhouse 
Morris ’56 and Colleen Heffren. Mosaic 
Press. 


Chariots Aflame by Gardner C. Taylor 
40. Broadman Press. 


Good-bye Tomato, Hello Florida by Linda 
Bailey Grotke ’64 with artwork by Chris 
Grotke ’86. Phoenix Press. 


Computer Applications in Music: A Bibli- 


ography by Deta S. Davis; John Strawn 
’73, series editor. A-R Editions. 
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LETTERS continued 

much I love the place). | am no stranger to 
Valhalla. I know it’s chock full of busy, car- 
ing, committed people who cherish its 
unique place in America (kind of like a 
jewel in a crown or, better yet, a star in a 
drab corrugated sky), but—here we go—it 
is not the same. 

Yeah, that’s it, graduate’s angst. 

Oberlin, like all things, has suffered its 
share of Reaganism. And I, for one, pine for 
the dark days of a decrepit Westervelt, an 
intact Fazio’s, a peeling Baldwin, a lacklus- 
ter administration. Call it reactionary, call 
it naive and sentimental. 

I graduated on a rainy day in 1982, and I 
was wearing a garbage bag, a big glossy 
B&G Special Issue. As I walked through the 
Arch, past a sea of Nikons, I felt very sad. 
Over. 

Then you came in, swept the place clean, 
and Spiffed Everything Up! 

Oberlin will never be a spiffy, wealthy 
place to me. That image may appeal to 
some alumni, but not to me. It seems an 
Alien Land. 

I'll visit again sometime, and you can try 
to convince me otherwise. 


Financial-Aid Changes 
Raise Concern 


I find current attempts to exclude low-in- 
come applicants and recruit wealthy appli- 
cants unacceptable. I will withhold my fi- 
nancial contributions to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund while I see the administration 
seeking to lower the number of financial- 
aid students at Oberlin rather than in- 
crease its financial-aid budget to meet the 
needs of its students. | encourage all 
alurnni to do the same, and I hope that 
Oberlin students will continue to fight for 
an Oberlin consistent with its stated com- 
mitment to social change and justice. 
Nancy S. Martin ’89 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Douglass Gardner, dean of enrollment 
planning, responds: 


Under the proposed plan students with the 
strongest academic and personal creden- 
tials would continue to be admitted regard- 
less of financial need. Through recruit- 
ment—rather than through a change in our 
need-blind admissions policy—we propose 
to reduce the percent of students receiving 
scholarships. Although we would recruit a 
few more students from affluent secondary 
schools, we would continue to recruit stu- 
dents in low-income families. Adding a few 
more full-paying students to the applicant 
pool will naturally result in a few more full- 
paying students being admitted, but the se- 
lection of students for admission would 
continue to be need blind. In a future class 
of 700 students, only about 28 fewer stu- 
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dents would receive financial aid as did in 
1988-89. 

Oberlin has been spreading its scholarship 
dollars too thinly over too many students. 
By reducing the percent of students receiv- 
ing Oberlin scholarships, we would be able 
to provide better awards, thereby increasing 
our attractiveness—particularly to minority 
students—compared to that of competing 
colleges. We propose to stabilize the percent 
of students receiving scholarships at a figure 
on the high side, compared with our com- 
petitors, and above Oberlin’s scholarship fig- 
ure of 10 years ago. 

In order to have sufficient scholarship 
revenue in the future we must focus on rais- 
ing endowed scholarship funds and reduc- 
ing our dependency on tuition for scholar- 
ship money. Please do not withhold 
donations to the College precisely when 
they are most needed by Oberlin students. 


Dean Langeler Appreciated 


George Langeler deserves congratulations 
for his 30 years of service to Oberlin. 

He helped a very nervous, small-town 
freshman enter the life of the College a lit- 
tle more gracefully through dinner parties 
at his lovely home and talks in his office. I 
will always be grateful for his kindness and 
warmth. 

I'm glad to see that the College will have 
access to his experience and judgement 
through an ongoing advisory role. 

Tim Unger '83 
Los Angeles, California 


Touré Debate Continues 


William Scott’s comments in defense of 
Kwame Touré (printed in the summer 1989 
OAM) conclude with some topics he thinks 
“blacks and Jews must jointly confront 
through discourse and dialogue.” I fear that 
such discourse will either fail to occur or 
fail to be fruitful until both groups (to quote 
Timothy Lewis from “Words of Commence- 
ment” in the same issue) “appreciate each 
others’ definition of self and hold that defi- 
nition with the highest respect.” 

Included in such self-definition is the 
power to define prejudice against, or sys- 
tematic exploitation of, one’s own group. In 
other words, Professor Scott has no busi- 
ness defining what is and what is not anti- 
semitic just as | as a white woman have no 
business defining what is and what is not 
racist vis-a-vis blacks. 

Amanda Udis-Kessler ’88 
Roslindale, Massachusetts 


Lewis Letter Prompts 
a Similar One 


The letter from David Neil Lewis (“AIDS 
Hits Home,” summer 1989 issue) has in- 
spired me to write a similar letter about 
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ALS, a disease that is also incurable and al- 
ways fatal. 

On his 65th birthday my husband Ed and 
I were walking in from mulching our rho- 
dodendron field. Putting his arm around 
me, he said, “You know, I feel healthier and 
stronger than I've ever felt in my life.” Yet 
only weeks later he began to have diffi- 
culty standing up straight, and only a year 
later the fifth physician we consulted said 
he was “90 percent sure” that Ed’s increas- 
ing weakness was ALS (amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, also known as Lou Gehrig's dis- 
ease). 

In ALS the motor nerves die, and the 
muscles they serve weaken and become 
paralyzed. Yet the mind is unaffected, and 
there is no pain. Ed often said, “I’m really 
lucky.” 

When Ed died, he had rejected being in a 
hospital on a respirator. He walked to his 
bed, with help, sat on the edge while | 
helped him take off his jacket and fix the 
pillows, lay back and winked at me, closed 
his eyes, and stopped breathing. Ed had 
said, when a physician told him what might 
happen if he didn’t go to the hospital, 
“Sounds like a great way to die.” 

Elizabeth W. Stiles ’41 
Glendale Springs, North Carolina 


American Soviet Youth Orchestra 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 
1988 CONCERT TOUR 


H. Edmund Stiles died March 22, 1988, a 
few months before his 69th birthday. His 
obituary appeared in the summer 1988 
OAM.—Ed. 


Finds Articles Interesting, 
Page Layout Confusing 


I look forward to reading the alumni maga- 
zine each season because I find so many 
special articles of interest. The spring 1989 
issue is a good example. Featuring June Os- 
born is timely, and additional information 
about AIDS is helpful to understanding the 
issues even though the solutions are not 
yet found. 

The layout of these pieces, however, 
stands in contrast to the quality of the con- 
tent. The separate pieces are so mixed to- 
gether that it is difficult to know where a 
paragraph continues. Furthermore, the 
four large quotes confuse reading even 
more. Yes, they catch the reader’s atten- 
tion—offensively. I do not think it appropri- 
ate in a high-class magazine to introduce 
commercial techniques. If an alumnus is in- 
terested in AIDS, the writings will be read. 
No amount of slick magazine tricks will in- 
crease readership. The general preference 
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of alumni (I assume) would be for dignity 
and straightforwardness in layout and ty- 
pography. Let us emphasize the good, non- 
commercial qualities of Oberlin. 

It never ceases to amaze me how often 
something new and different in America is 
considered to be better! 

Paul F. Norton ’38 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


We thought we could do better on design, 
too. Let us know what you think when you 
receive your next OAM. You may find the 
winter 1990 issue new and different and 
better!—Ed. 


Best Tennis Team 


I recently read in the Heisman Highlights 
(August 1989) and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine (Summer 1989) that the 1989 
Oberlin College tennis team completed the 
“best season in the 84-year history of the 
sport at Oberlin.” While the term best is 
ambiguous, and while I do not wish to take 
anything away from the current tennis 
team’s obviously fine season, I must put in 
a word for the Oberlin tennis teams of 
1968, 1969, and 1970. 

I was a freshman member of the team 
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during the 1970 season. That year saw the 
Obie netters complete their third straight 
undefeated season, which included victo- 
ries over larger schools, including Akron 
and Kent State universities, and which was 
capped by Terry Tierney’s incredible come- 
back from down one set, 5-0, 30-love 
against Kenyon’s Preston Lentz to clinch a 
5-4 victory in the last match of the season, 
extending the team’s dual-match win 
streak to 30. As I recall, even the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer took notice. 

While it is difficult to compare the 
strengths of college tennis programs over 
time, it should be noted that Oberlin’s 1970 
team took second place in the 14-team 
statewide Ohio Athletic Conference, 
whereas the present team placed second in 
a seven-team conference limited to schools 
in the Lake Erie area. And the 1970 team 
competed with tennis rackets composed of 
no more than one or two elements from 
the atomic chart. 

I congratulate the present Oberlin tennis 
team and Coach Hunsinger and wish them 
all the best of luck for future seasons. How- 
ever, on behalf of Dave Bosken ’71, Terry 
Tierney '70, “Crazy Al” Schonberger ’70, 
Dave “Tooty” Schor ’71, Farzad “One More 
Set for 10 Bucks” Moazed ’71, and myself, | 
respectfully request that the recent tennis 
stories be amended to describe the 1989 
season as “one of the best” ever. 

Mike Dobrin ’73 
Varsity Tennis 1970-73 
Chicago, Illinois 


More Alums Call for 
Recyclable Magazine Paper 


I'd like to add my voice to those requesting 
the OAM be printed on recyclable paper. 
Troy Book paper from Cross Pointe Paper 
Corporation—on which the new magazine 
Garbage is printed—gives good photo re- 
production, and it’s not clay cooked, so it is 
recyclable. It’s also 50-70 percent (varying 
with the bath to ensure good tensile 
strength) recycled fiber. I encourage you to 
consider it for the OAM. 
Nancy Wygant ’84 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Other alums who wrote us favoring recy- 
clable or recycled paper were: Dallas Crow 
88, Pamela Gordon ’79, David Heitler- 
Klevans '88, and Jennifer Heitler-Klevans 
88.—Ed. 


Horn’s Tone 


The tone of Paul Horn’s letter (summer 
1989 issue) is a good example of what Pres- 
ident Starr said six pages later in the same 
issue about Oberlin Perfectionism: 
“namely, that it causes Oberlinians to treat 
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each other with great severity, to be harsh 
when the other person or group falls short 
of our standards, to be unforgiving when 
the other person errs.” 

What we have is a letter from Paul Horn 
telling us how important Paul Horn is. 

At the International Trombone Associa- 
tion workshop in Nashville last year I heard 
J.J. Johnson tell a concert hall full of profes- 
sional and amateur trombonists how grate- 
ful he was to perform in the midst of so 
much talent. 

Humility is what separates the great from 
the nearly so. 

Eric B. Nye ’70 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi 


Letters Solicited for 
Professor David Anderson 


After teaching at Oberlin 36 years, Profes- 
sor of Physics David L. Anderson retired of- 
ficially in 1984. However, in three of the 
five years since that time he has given addi- 
tional courses. Now, as he celebrates his 
70th birthday, he has decided that he will 
“really” retire. 

During his tenure, Professor Anderson 
pioneered the idea and practice of giving 
courses about science for students not ma- 
joring in science. These courses have been 
a significant component of the liberal edu- 
cation of many Oberlin graduates. A 
former chairman of the Physics Depart- 
ment, he was also very active in wider Col- 
lege affairs. He was head of the faculty con- 
tingent of the search committee that 
appointed Emil Danenberg president. In 
the difficult period in the early ’70s, when 
many of the College's parietal rules were 
relaxed, he chaired the Student Life Com- 
mittee. 

The Physics Department is planning an 
observance of his career to be held in 
Oberlin at the beginning of the coming 
spring semester. On this occasion we 
would like to present a book of letters from 
former students or others who have recol- 
lections of David. If you are one of these, 
we would appreciate hearing from you. 

Bruce Richards 61, Chairman 
Department of Physics 


Books, Please 


Books are often scarce in developing coun- 
tries; Zimbabwe is no exception. At the 
university, students cannot write quality 
assignments, and lecturers are forced to 
give basic lectures because students can- 
not get sufficient access to written re- 
sources. Secondary schools cannot afford 
to purchase books for their students. (Most 
books are imported and therefore need 
scarce foreign exchange.) 

I am looking for people willing to donate 
books on a variety of subjects to the uni- 


Choir Tour Celebrates 
125th Anniversary 
of Oberlin’s 


Conservatory of Music 


Join the celebration by attend- 
ing one of this January’s con- 
certs as the choir and chamber 
orchestra tour seven eastern 
cities in four states. 


Under the direction of Professor 
Daniel Moe the 60-member 
choir and 20-member chamber 
orchestra will perform in these 
locations: 


January 18 
College Station, 
Pennsylvania 
St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church 


January 19 
Philadelphia 
First Baptist Church 


January 20 
New York City 
Town Hall 


January 21 
Riverside, Connecticut 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


January 22 
East Harttord, Connecticut 
The South Congregational 

Church 


January 23 
Boston, 
Trinity Church at Copley 
Square 


January 24 
Binghamton, New York 
Anderson Center Concert 
Theater 


Music by Palestrina, Purcell, 
Bach, Elgar, Brahms, and Miller 


To be a part of this great 
celebration, contact: 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-8692 
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If You're 
Moving, 


please give us advance notice so 
that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
can follow you. Allow two months 
for processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Information Services 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Name Class 
New street address 
City 
State Zip code 
Effective date of new address 
Old city 


State Zip code 


Telephone 


versity and secondary schools here. | am 

not looking for old give-away books but for 

quality school texts and publications, new 

or used. I will send more information on 
topics and recipients on request. 

Audie Klotz ’85 

2 Knightonwood Close 

Upper East Road 

P.O. Avondale 

Harare, Zimbabwe 


Oberlin in Print 


Volume VII of the series Covered Wagon 
Women: Diaries and Letters from the West- 
ern Trails, 1854-1890, by Kenneth L. 
Holmes (Glendale, Calif.; Arthur A. Clark 
Co., 1988) contains references to Oberlin. 

The diary of Sarah Sutton records her 
trip west. One member of the party was 
Reuben Thurston Lockwood, “a delightful 
30-year-old teacher from Ohio.” The re- 
searcher for the series added the com- 
ment: “This Oberlin-educated young man 
studied law on his own and was admitted to 
the bar in 1858” (page 21). 

In the same book Anna Marie Goodell, 
with a group going West from Vermilion, 
Ohio, wrote from a steamboat at St. Louis, 
“There are eight families on board from 
Oberlin, O. They are going to Iowa to settle 
altogether” (page 89). And later, “When we 
get 30 mi. further, the rest of the Ohio folks 
leave us.” Then, “This morning the rest of 
the Oberlin folks left us. We feel very 


lonely. They were very pleasant folks” 
(page 92). 

Ina Green Betts ’21 

Greenbelt, Maryland 


I was pleased to learn that one of my favor- 
ite American poets has important family 
and professional associations with the city 
and college of Oberlin. The information is 
noted in “I Too Sing America,” volume I of 
The Life and Times of Langston Hughes, an 
insightful biography by Columbia University 
Professor of English Arnold Rampersad. 

Hughes’s maternal grandparents, Mary 
Leary Langston and Charles Langston, at- 
tended Oberlin in the mid-19th century. 
Charles’s younger brother was the eminent 
lawyer and U.S. Congressman John Mercer 
Langston, who earned several degrees at 
Oberlin in 1849 and 1853. Charles and 
John are forever inscribed in history for 
their participation in the famed Oberlin- 
Wellington Rescue of John Price in 1858. 

In the Hughes biography, Rampersad 
notes that for a short time the poet lived in 
Oberlin on South Pleasant Street with his 
mother and other relatives. In April 1926, 
Hughes read at the College from his first 
book of poems The Weary Blues. “In Ober- 
lin,” Rampersad writes, [Hughes] was wel- 
comed somewhat nervously by members 
of the Paul Lawrence Dunbar forum... . 
The Oberlin students had vigorously de- 
bated the wisdom of bringing a blues poet 
to the mainly white college. But all objec- 
tions were swept aside as Hughes read con- 
fidently to an audience mostly of whites, 
including professors” (p.128). 

Other Oberlin references include 
Hughes’s longstanding friendship and play- 
writing for the Gilpin Players at Karamu 


_ House, the Cleveland community organiza- 


tion begun by Oberlin graduates Rowena 
and the late Russell Jelliffe 14/14. Also, 
composer William Grant Still ’20, who 
trained at the conservatory, collaborated 
with Hughes on several productions and set 
to music Hughes’s poem “Breath of Rose.” 
Lisa Monroe ’82 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Other titles recently submitted are: 

¢ Kathleen Barry, Susan B. Anthony: A Bi- 
ography (submitted by Phillis K. Mc- 
Candless ’31) 

¢ H. Royce Bass, The History of Braintree, 
Vermont (submitted by Helen Irish May 
48) 

¢ Joseph W. Brownell and Patricia Wawr- 
zaszek, Adirondack Tragedy: The Gil- 
lette Murder Case of 1906 (submitted by 
Lester F. Pross ’45) 

¢ Eva Jane Price, China Journal, 1889- 
1990 (submitted by Barbara Hayes Am- 
bler '48) 

¢ Robert Skimin, Gray Victory (submitted 
by William F.B. Vodrey ’87) 


The 
Official 
Oberlin 


College 
Watch 


A Seiko Quartz 
timepiece featuring a 
richly detailed three- 

dimensional 
re-creation of the 
College Seal, 
finished in 14 kt. gold. 
Electronic quartz move- 
ment guaranteed accu- 
rate to within fifteen 
seconds per month. 


The men’s and ladies’ leather 
strap wrist watches are $200 
each; and the pocket watch with 
matching chain is $230. Ship- 
ping and handling is $5.75 per 
watch. On shipments to Penn- 
sylvania, add 6% state sales tax. 


A convenient interest-free payment 
plan is available through the distribu- 
tor, Wayneco Enterprises, with five 
equal monthly payments per watch 
(shipping and handling and full Penn- 
sylvania sales tax, ifapplicable, is added 
to the first payment). Call or write for 
payment plan information. 


To order by American Express, Mas- 
terCard or Visa, please call toll free 
1-800-523-0124. (Pennsylvania resi- 
dents only call 1-800-367-5248). All 
callers should ask for operator 655JM. 
Calls are accepted seven days a week 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Eastern Time. To 
order by mail, write to: Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Association, c/o P.O. Box 
511, Wayne, PA 19087 and include 
check or money order, made payable 
to “Official Oberlin College Watch”. 
Credit card orders can also be sent by 
mail please include full account 
number and expiration date. Allow 4 
to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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leaders; this year’s freshman class in- 
cludes 289 members who held 350 
leadership positions in high school. 


Diversity: Some Wins, Some Losses 
Oberlin has always asserted strong in- 
terest in attracting a diverse a group of 
students; this year the results were 
mixed. On registration day 45 black stu- 
dents enrolled in the college and 10 in 
the conservatory. These figures repre- 
sent a decline from last year’s 65 in the 
college and a slight increase from last 
year’s eight in the conservatory. On the 
other hand, the number of Latino stu- 
dents rose slightly, with 18 enrolling in 
the college and two in the conservatory, 
compared to 16 and two, respectively, 
last year. The number of Asian students 
rose as well, from 62 to 70 overall. The 
College also enrolled two Native-Amer- 
ican students this year; it did not attract 
any last year. 

Both college and conservatory will 
continue to explore new ways to attract 
talented minority youth to Oberlin, say 
the admissions directors, Thomas 
Hayden for the college and Michael 
Manderen for the conservatory. Target- 
ing high schools with large minority 
populations, visiting special academic 
summer programs for minority youth, 
and strengthening ties with high-school 
counselors and with agencies, 
churches, and community organiza- 
tions are part of the intricate process of 
minority recruitment. 

Looking at diversity from a geo- 
graphic point of view, New York once 
again has surpassed Ohio as the state 
from which most Oberlin freshmen 
come. (Last year Ohio surpassed New 
York for the first time in several years.) 
New York has sent 157 freshmen to the 
College; Ohio, 82. The third largest 
“feeder” state is Massachusetts with 61 
students. With representatives from 43 
other states, nearly every state in the 
country is represented in the class. 

In its international profile, Oberlin’s 
commitment to diversity is well demon- 
strated. Students from the Bahamas, 
Bangladesh, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
People’s Republic of China, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, France, Finland, Ghana, 
Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Kenya, Ma- 
laysia, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Poland, Sri Lanka, 
Switzerland, Taiwan, Tonga, Turkey, 
Yemen Arab Republics, Zaire, and Zam- 
bia will be enriching their classes. In all, 
61 international students entered this 
fall. Twenty-five more than entered last 


fall, they are helping counter the “pro- 
vincialism” President Starr denounced 
in his 1987-88 annual report. 


Alumni Contributions to the Class 
Over 1100 alumni admissions represen- 
tatives led by 30 coordinators made 
1110 referrals to the College this year. 
They represented Oberlin at 151 col- 
lege fairs and performed 876 inter- 
views. Over the next several years the 
College hopes to increase substantially 
the number of referrals from alumni. To 
do this, the admissions offices intend to 
engage more alumni in recruiting stu- 
dents and to encourage recruiters to re- 
fer more younger students—even those 
in their first year of high school. 


More New, More Returning 


This largest-ever entering class, says 
Dean of Enrollment Planning Douglass 


New students, including freshman Dale 
Lewis (Great Neck, New York), were greeted 
with a number of forms when they went to 
Hales Gymnasium to enroll. 


Gardner, makes total enrollment about 
140 more than the goal that was set last 
spring. The discrepancy is wholly unex- 
pected, he notes; last year the number 
of enrolled students was only three 
more than the goal set the previous 
spring. 

Why the difference? The office ex- 
pected fewer students for this year be- 
cause last spring was an “unsettled 
time,” he says: nationally an economic 
downturn seemed likely; there was a 
sharp dip in the number of 18-year- 
olds; and colleges throughout the coun- 


try, Oberlin among them, received 
fewer applications than they had the 
previous year. With reason to expect an 
enrollment shortfall and with a large 
number of highly qualified applicants, 
Oberlin admitted a larger proportion of 
its applicants than it had the year be- 
fore. 

New students account for only part of 
the overenrollment, however. “We have 
590 more continuing students than we 
had anticipated,” Gardner says, and he 
attributes the success in retention “to ef- 
forts made during the last three years: 
enhanced counseling programs, im- 
proved student support services, and 
renovated and new facilities, among 
other things.” Also contributing to bet- 
ter retention, he says, is a change in pol- 
icy: withdrawal-status students may no 
longer take courses at other institutions 
and transfer the credit back to Oberlin. 


Finding Teachers and Space 

To accommodate the additional stu- 
dents, many courses have had sections 
added. The teaching faculty in the col- 
lege has been temporarily increased by 
the equivalent of nearly five full-time 
faculty members, says Dean Alfred 
MacKay, not by hiring five new teachers 
but by increasing the hours of some 
part-time faculty members and rehiring 
others who had recently left. The con- 
servatory has also increased the teach- 
ing hours of some adjunct faculty mem- 
bers, says Dean David Boe. He expects 
“a shortfall on space available for sec- 
ondary lessons’—some students who 
might have hoped to take lessons from 
a faculty member will work instead 
with an advanced student and wait for a 
faculty teacher to become available. 

Housing an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of students is not a big problem this 
year, says Dean of Students George 
Langeler, because the College had avail- 
able 21 spaces it did not expect to use. 
Ten or so other other places were made 
available because, as usually happens, 
students who were to fill them did not 
arrive on campus. Juniors waiting for 
permission to live off campus have been 
given it, and some students are tempo- 
rarily sharing a room with an admis- 
sions host (who ordinarily lives alone in 
a double room except when visited by a 
prospective student). 

“The problem of overenrollment is no 
less serious simply because it arises 
from Oberlin’s success,” says President 
S. Frederick Starr. “Fortunately, it is get- 
ting the attention it deserves in many 
quarters.” (1 


REGIONAL COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly called re- 
gional conveners) are responsible for keep- 
ing Oberlin alumni in touch with the College 
and one another. Please call or write to them 
for information about regional alumni activi- 
ties. Or contact Elizabeth K. Culberson '53, 
Director of Regional Alumni Activities, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089. Telephone: (216) 775-8692. 
Ann Arbor 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg '68, 2506 Kim- 
berly, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
292-33 14—office; (313) 995-0478—home 
Atlanta 

Lisa Tosi 83 and Richard Altwarg ’83, 425 
10th St., #13, Atlanta, GA 30309; Telephone: 
(404) 873-4880—office; (404) 874-4571— 
home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 890-6789— 
office; (617) 969-1859—home; Kay Snowden 
'76, 26 Norfolk Rd., Arlington, MA 02174; 
Telephone: (617) 864-5770 Ext. 5287—office; 
(617) 646-5604—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. 
G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 467- 
9780—office; (312) 880-1017—home 
Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley 38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman ’36, 6903 Brookside Rd., Indepen- 
dence, OH 44131; Telephone: (216) 524- 
6858—home 

Columbus 

Cynthia Brown Lansky ’74, 196 S. Parkview, 
Bexley, OH 43209; Telephone: (614) 253- 
9848—home 

Dallas 

Ralph Perry-Miller ’79, 4800 West Purdue St., 
Dallas, TX 75209 

Dayton 

James Wampler ’61, Dorfmeier, Stone & 
Wampler, 6th Fl., Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 
45402; Telephone: (800) 762-9762—office 
Denver/Boulder 

Robert J. Dyer III, 808 S. Williams, Denver, 
CO 80209; Telephone: (303) 861-1200—office 
Houston 

Heidi McClellan Rothschild '73, 14606 Carols 
Way Dr., Houston, TX 77070; Telephone: 
(713) 370-7805—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster St., 
Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: (913) 
381-0519—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld 69, 17209 Ave. De La 
Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; Tele- 
phone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Louisville 

Lisa Keener '80, 202 S. Peterson, Louisville, 
KY 40206; Telephone: (502) 564-5576— 
office; (502) 895-4079—home 


New York 

Alessandra Di Giusto ’83, 411 Third St., Apt. 
#4, Brooklyn, NY 11215; Telephone: (212) 
298-4110—office; (718) 788-4286—home 
Philadelphia 

Linda Barron Litwin ’64, 5 Clark Dr., New- 
town Square, PA 19073; Telephone: (215) 
353-1519—home 

Phoenix 

Sandra Eto ’75, 4502 W. Alice, Glendale, AZ 
85302; Telephone: (602) 870-6771—office; 
(602) 842-4764—home 

Pittsburgh 

Alan J. Steinberg ’81, 355 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Apt. #2, Pittsburgh, PA 15224; Telephone: 
(412) 362-6455—home 

Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper, 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First Interstate 
Tower, Portland, OR 97201; Telephone: (503) 
224-4100—office; (503) 286-4586—home 
Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan J. Robfogel 56, P.O. Box 39508, Roch- 
ester, NY 14604; Telephone: (716) 232-6500— 
office; (716) 586-8635—home; Jan Phillips 
06, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 
Seattle 

Constance Boylan Brennand ’51, 2038 139th 
Pl. S.E., Bellevue, WA 98005; Telephone: 
(206) 746-4324—home 

South Florida 

Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61, 12051 SW 69 
Pl., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark ’66, 6962 125 Ter- 
race North, Largo, FL 34643; Telephone: 
(813) 576-4171—office; (813) 535-9620— 
home 

Toledo 

Craig H. Shopneck '76, 2465 Manchester, To- 
ledo, OH 43606; Telephone: (419) 259-8763— 
office; (419) 535-0665—home 

Tucson 

James M. Hobert, Jr. 77, 192 S. Stone Ave., 
Tucson, AZ 85701; Telephone: (602) 623- 
6351—home 

Washington, D.C. 

Jeffrey Shannon ’76, 4320 Clearbrook Lane, 
Kensington, MD 20895; Telephone: (301) 
5964-0920—home 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mary Fletcher Jones '87, 11 Bronx River Rd. 
#21, Yonkers, NY 10704; Telephone: (914) 
237-5837—home; Christie Seltzer Fountain 
'69, 645 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, CT 06906: 
Telephone: (203) 964-0078—home 
Wilmington 

Willis Cupery '54, 13 Crestfield Rd., 
Wilmington, DE 19810; Telephone: (302) 
475-3841—home 


